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applications.  An  exploding  wire  apparatus  was  developed  to 
generate  tensile  fracture  data  in  thick-walled  cylinders  of 
Westerly  granite.  The  experimental  results  were  interpreted 
with  the  aid  of  a  finite-difference  continuum  mechanics  computer 
program.  It  is  indicated  that  fracture  initiation  in  Westerly 
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SECTION  1 

BACKGROUND  AND  INTRODUCTION 


A  recent  study  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  points  out  the  need  for  advances  in  the  technology  of 
underground  excavation  (Reference  1) .  The  need  is  most  acute  for 
hard  rock  tunneling  and  mining  which  are  now  done  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  drill-and-blast  methods.  Although  these  methods 
have  improved  steadily  for  many  years,  their  inherently  cyclic 
nature  imposes  fundamental  limitations  on  the  excavation  rates 
attainable  and  on  the  means  of  reducing  costs.  To  increase 
speed  and  reduce  costs  significantly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  equipment  that  operates  continuously. 

Both  established  and  advanced  excavation  techniques  consist 
of  breaking  rock  and  moving  the  pieces.  Ideally,  the  system  for 
rock  breakage  at  the  face  should  have  minimal  energy  requirements. 
Effective  muck  handling  systems,  however,  require  that  the  size 
of  the  broken  rock  be  controlled.  Optimization  of  these  two 
elements  requires  improved  capabilities  for  predicting  rock 
fracture.  For  example,  two  promising  systems  for  muck  handling-’- 
slurry  pumping  and  pneumatic  transport — require  that  the  maximum 
fragment  size  be  controlled.  Even  for  more  conventional  methods 
of  muck  removal,  the  production  of  relatively  small  fragments  in 
the  primary  rock  breaking  process  may  be  attractive  since, 
although  more  expensive,  it  may  allow  continuous  removal  by 
conveyor  rather  than  by  batch,  loader,  and  truck  methods.  For 
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mining  operations,  a  smaller  fragment  size  may  reduce  the  number 
of  crushing  stages  required  in  the  mineral  concentration  and 
refining  processes.  All  of  these  examples  indicate  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  small  fragment  sizes.  However,  excessive  production 
of  fines  (the  dust  produced  in  the  fragmentation  process)  can  be 
detrimental  to  health  and  safety.  This  dust,  even  if  only  consti¬ 
tuting  a  small  mass  fraction  of  the  total  debris  formed,  can 
create  an  explosion  hazard,  and  its  inhalation  is  potentially 
injurious  to  health.  Thus,  finding  ways  to  increase  the  overall 
efficiency  of  rock  fracture  and  comminution  requires  ways  to 
predict  not  only  the  average  particle  size  but  also  the  size 
distribution. 

The  data  base  associated  with  the  problem  of  rock  fracture 
and  comminution  largely  derives  from  three  sources:  practical 
field  experience  in  excavation,  impact  and  single-explosive-charge 
cratering  experience,  and  steady-state  crushing  and  grinding 
operations.  Through  practical  field  experience,  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  blast-hole  drilling  patterns,  charge  loads,  and 
firing  sequences  for  particular  geologies  have  emerged.  Correla¬ 
tions  of  crater  size  with  explosive  (or  kinetic)  energy  have  been 
made  over  many  decades  of  yield,  ranging  from  smaller  than  gram¬ 
sized  charges  in  laboratory  tests  to  impact  craters  caused  by 
meteors  which  had  kinetic  energies  equivalent  to  many  megatons 
of  TNT  (Reference  2) .  Additional  correlations  from  cratering 
events  have  been  made  which  relate  the  size  of  the  largest 
fragment  produced  to^t&e  source  energy.  Data  from  grinding  and 
crushing  operations  have  Bth^n  used  in  correlations  which  relate 
output  particle  size  distributions  to  the  work  done  on  the  input 
size  distribution. 
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To  distill  and  understand  this  large  body  of  seemingly 
unrelated  data  requires  a  theory  of  the  processes  involved  in 
rock  fracture  and  comminution.  There  exist  computer  codes 
(References  3  and  4)  which  can,  in  principle,  calculate  physical 
processes  active  in  all  three  sources  of  fracture  and  comminution 
data.  Such  computer  codes,  developed  primarily  for  the  study  of 
weapons  effects,  are  capable  of  computing  the  response  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  explosive  detonations,  projectile  impact,  and  even 
static  stress  fields  for  a  wide  variety  of  geometries  and  material 
properties.  These  calculations  are  exact  within  the  limitations 
of  the  numerical  approximations  of  finite  zone  sizes  and  within 
uncertainties  in  the  description  of  material  behavior.  To  apply 
these  calculations  to  a  field  experiment,  using  them  to  predict 
the  production  of  small  fragments  directly,  would  require  fine 
zoning,  in  fact  zones  smaller  in  size  than  the  smallest  expected 
fragment.  Such  direct  computation  of  all  particle  sizes  is  not 
feasible  in  any  currently  conceived  computer  system.  Moreover, 
such  a  deterministic  method  is  unrealistic  in  light  of  the  in¬ 
herent  variability  of  rock,  the  statistical  distribution  of 
particle  sizes  produced  at  any  location,  and  the  variation  in 
stress  histories  produced  in  engineering  operations  under  actual 
field  conditions  as  opposed  to  laboratory  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  existing  theories  of  comminution  have  been  used 
to  correlate  data,  but  at  times  the  simplifications  that  make 
them  useful  results  in  their  providing  little  insight  into  the 
physical  processes  that  occur. 

A  blend  of  these  two  approaches — calculating  in  detail 
simplified  loading  conditions  and  materials  in  an  effort  to 
understand  these  processes  and  testing  the  utility  of  simplified 
theories  in  more  complex  situations — was  the  approach  used  in  the 
program  reported  here.  As  originally  conceived,  the  program  was 
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to  have  extended  three  years.  This  report  covers  only  the  first 
year’s  work.  As  a  consequence,  although  specific  information  and 
results  have  been  obtained,  a  coherent  body  of  information  is 
still  lacking.  The  following  summary  section  will  place  the 
specific  results  obtained  in  this  study  into  perspective.  This 
summary  is  followed  by  three  sections  presenting  the  specific 
results  and  a  final  section  of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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SECTION  2 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY  AND  RESULTS 

The  program  consisted  principally  of  two  related  activities: 
the  examination  of  existing  theories  of  fracture  and  comminution 
and  the  experimental  and  computational  study  of  tensile  fracture 
of  Westerly  granite.  These  activities  are  summarized  below. 

Existing  theories  of  fracture  and  comminution  range  in  their 
designed  application  from  frictional  wear  to  rock  'bursts.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  for  such  existing  theories,  which  typical 
lv  correlate  the  data  for  which  they  were  designed,  to  be  also 
applicable  to  blasting.  These  theories  generally  require  only  a 
few  material  descriptive  parameters,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
would  adapt  to  the  variability  of  properties  present  in  any 
practical  application.  A  computer  program  was  devised  and 
written  to  test  promising  theories  with  realistic  blasting  stress 
histories  without  having  to  make  detailed  calculations.  In 
particular,  the  computer  program  was  designed  to  be  used  in  an 
iterative  way  so  that  various  theories  and  experimental  data 
could  be  checked.  The  preliminary  results  obtained  seem  to 
indicate  that,  under  dynamic  loading,  reasonable  particle  size 
distributions  can  be  predicted  by  considering  the  conversion  of 
stored  energy  to  surface  energy.  The  model  does,  however, 
require  further  development  before  practical  application  is 
possible. 
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The  second  activity  addressed  the  process  of  the  tensile 
fracture  of  Westerly  granite.  Large  amounts  of  data  exist  for 
Westerly  granite,  and  detailed  models  of  its  nonlinear  behavior 
under  compressive  loads  have  been  formulated  and  are  described 
here.  The  fracture  and  comminution  computer  program,  other 
calculations,  and  blasting  and  cratering  experiments,  however, 
indicate  that  the  largest  mass  of  rock  is  broken  in  tension.  In 
field  blasting  the  effect  of  nearby  surfaces  is  quite  pronounced. 
The  use  of  line  drilling  and  pre-shearing  techniques  (Reference  5) 
to  obtain  smooth  excavation  lines  are  two  clear  examples.  The 
reflection  of  compressive  waves  from  these  surfaces  results  in 
fracture  in  tensile  stress.  However,  laboratory  data  on  the 
dynamic  tensile  fracture  of  rock  are  very  limited.  In  this  study 
experimental  techniques  using  an  exploding  wire  to  generate  a  low 
radial  compressive  stress  and  large  hoop  tension  in  granite 
blocks  were  established,  and  fracture  data  were  obtained.  A 
model  of  hoop  tension  failure  was  developed  that  accounts  for  the 
effect  of  cracks  opening  in  the  radial  direction.  When  this 
model  was  applied  to  the  experiments  and  the  calculations  using 
this  model  were  analyzed,  the  following  results  were  indicated: 
to  initiate  a  fracture  in  Westerly  granite  requires  more  than 
0.6-kbar  hoop  tension,  but  to  propagate  the  fracture  requires  a 
tensile  stress  field  of  only  about  0.3  kbar. 

The  fracture  and  comminution  models  and  the  computer  program 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section,  in  Peer  ion  4  details  of  «n 
existing  compressive  failure  model  and  a  tensile  failure  model 
for  Westerly  granite  are  discussed.  Section  5  report c  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method  and  results  of  dynamic  tensile  rracture  of 
Westerly  granite,  and  their  interpretation.  The  final  section 
summarizes  the  program  and  presents  recommendations  for  further 
study . 
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SECTION  3 

COMMINUTION  MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 

3.1  TECHNICAL  APPROACH 

Effort  on  model  development  has  included  examination  of 
different  comminution  theories  and  algorithms  and  selection  of 
the  most  promising  ones  for  intensive  analysis.  In  modeling 
the  time-dependent ,  sequential  development  of  fracture  and 
comminution,  the  excavation  geometry  and  the  interaction  of 
compressive,  shear,  and  tensile  stresses  all  play  a  part.  In 
examining  idealized  comminution  models,  simplified  stress 
configurations  and  geometries  were  deliberately  selected  as  an 
initial  approach  to  a  complex  problem. 

Simplified  versions  of  certain  of  the  algorithms  were 
programmed  and  one-dimensional  computations  were  performed. 
Relevant  material  properties  were  determined  and  numerical 
values  selected  for  test  computations.  An  analytical  form  of 
stress  profile  was  used  to  represent  the  incident  shock.  The 
coefficients  in  this  profile  were  varied  in  successive  computa¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  parametric  study.  Results  of  the  initial 
computations  were  used  to  guide  revision  of  the  model.  Figure  1 
is  a  schematic  flow  diagram  of  the  development  procedure  that 
was  followed.  The  bottom  line  of  the  flow  diagram  shows  a 
procedure  recommended  for  future,  continued  development  of  the 
model . 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  section  the  literature  on  comminu¬ 
tion  laws  is  reviewed  and  the  computer  program  used  to  examine 
the  various  laws  in  idealized  but  dynamic  conditions  and  geometries 
is  discussed. 

3.2  REVIEW  OF  COMMINUTION  LAWS 

Various  models  of  fracture  and  comminution  have  been 
proposed.  Comminution  in  steady-state  grinding  has  been 
considered  a  chemical  reaction  whereby  various  kinds  of  atomic 
and  molecular  bonds  are  broken  and  reformed  (Reference  6) .  The 
shock  may  be  pictured  as  a  grinding  mill  with  the  feed  consisting 
of  the  undisturbed  rock.  The  grinding  process,  then,  consists 
of  an  energy-input,  compression  stage,  followed  by  an  energy- 
transformation,  stress-relief  and  fragmentation  stage.  In  this 
second  stage,  in  certain  geometries,  a  tensile  wave  arrives  from 
a  free  surface  and  spallation  occurs.  The  energy  released  and 
transformed  may  include  not  only  the  input  energy,  but,  for 
deep  excavation,  stored  strain  energy  due  to  the  overburden 
(rock  bursts  are  an  example  of  release  of  such  energy)  .  Several 
of  the  comminution  models  considered  apply  to  spallation;  these 
include  the  wave  theory  of  Hino  (Reference  7),  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion-wave  model  of  Galin  (Reference  8). 

Virtually  all  of  the  analytical  comminution  models  studied 
are  based  on  the  key  physical  concept  of  energy  balance,  the 
energy  absorbed  being  used  to  form  particles  with  new  surface 
area  and  with  kinetic  and  possibly  thermal  energy.  These 
comminution  models  can  be  classified  as  follows,  in  order  of 
increasing  complexity; 
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(a)  Models  dependent  on  material  properties  only.  For 
instance ,  according  to  the  adhesive-wear  model  of  Rabiniwicz 
(Reference  9),  average  particle  diameter  is  directly 
proportional  to  specific  surface  energy  and  inversely 
proportional  to  penetration  hardness  of  the  material. 

(b)  Models  dependent  also  on  a  single  stress-wave 
parameter.  Peak  stress  and  energy  deposited  are  two 
such  parameters.  The  grinding  laws  of  Rittinger,  Kick, 
and  Bond  present  three  different  relations  between 
energy  expended  and  Darticle  size  produced  (References 
10  and  11). 

(c)  Models  dependent  in  addition  on  a  second  stress-wave 
parameter  such  as  stress  rate,  or  pulse  shape.  The 
destruction-wave  model  of  Galin  and  Cherepanov,  for  example, 
involves  surface  energy,  peak  stress,  and  wave  speed 
(Reference  8) . 


Some  of  the  models  considered  are  briefly  described  below 
and  examples  of  the  corresponding  algorithms  are  given.  Figure  2 
lists  several  of  these  models  and  their  characteristics. 


3.2.1  Adhesive-Wear  Model  of  Rabinowicz  (Reference  9).  This 
model  describes  the  conditions  under  which  an  asperity  (protrud¬ 
ing  element)  on  a  surface,  subjected  to  a  sliding  stress, 
separates  to  become  a  particle.  The  separation  or  particle- 
formation  condition  is  that  the  elastic  energy  stored  in  the 
element  exceed  the  adhesional  energy  acting  over  the  interface 
between  the  element  and  the  main  body  of  the  surface.  The 
diameter  d  of  the  (hemispherical)  particle  size  is  then  given  by 
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L  SURFACE  ENERGY  (RITTINGER) 

NEW  SURFACE  AREA  PROPORTIONAL  TO  AMOUNT  OF 
ENERGY  ABSORBED 

2.  VOLUME  THEORY  (KICK) 

EQUAL  AMOUNTS  OF  ENERGY  REQUIRED  TO  REDUCE 
INPUT  PARTICLE  SIZE  BY  EQUAL  RATIOS 

3.  THIRD  THEORY  (BOND) 

USEFUL  ENERGY  INVERSELY  PROPORTIONAL  TO  SQUARE 
ROOT  OF  PARTICLE  DIAMETER 

4.  SPALL  FRACTURE  -  WAVE  THEORY 

SPALL  THICKNESS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  WAVELENGTH 
AND  TENSILE  STRENGTH  AND  INVERSELY  TO  PEAK 
PRESSURE 

5.  ROCK-BURST  THEORY  (GALIN) 

AVAILABLE  ENERGY  DEPENDS  ON  PRE-STRESS  AND 
ELASTIC  CONSTANTS  PARTICLE  SIZE  PROPORTIONAL 
TO  SURFACE  ENERGY,  INVERSE  TO  AVAILABLE  ENERGY 

CRACKING  THEORY 

RADIAL  CRACKS  RELIEVE  HOOP  STRESSES 
CRACK  SPACING  DEPENDENT  ON  SOUND  SPEED 


Figure  2  Comminution  theories . 
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where  E  is  Young’s  modulus,  the  work  of  adhesion  of  the 

contacting  materials,  v  is  Poisson's  ratio,  and  a  is  the  yield 

stress.  Using  typical  values  for  material  properties,  the 

2 

average  value  0.003  is  taken  for  hy/E,  v  is  assigned  the  value 
0.1,  and  a  is  assumed  to  equal  one-third  of  the  penetration 
hardness  p;  these  values  are  representative  of  many  materials. 

The  result  is 

d  =  60,000  W^/p 

where  60,000  is  a  dimensionless  number.  For  identical  contacting 
materials,  is  twice  the  surface  energy.  If  we  take  repre¬ 

sentative  values  for  silica,  of  500  ergs/cm2  surface  energy  and 
2  10  2 

800  kgf/rnm  (8  x  10  dyne/cm  )  hardness,  this  leads  to  particle 
diameter  of  the  order  of  10  microns.  This  size  is  obviously 
too  small  to  represent  average  debris  from  a  blasting  operation. 
If,  however,  dynamic  comminution  is  pictured  as  consisting  of  a 
primary  spall  process  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  high-speed 
friction  between  the  ejected  spall  fragments,  then  the  Rabinowicz 
model  may  account  for  the  tail  of  the  size  distribution  produced 
by  this  secondary  process . 

3.2.2  Rittinger's  Law  (Reference  11).  The  energy  expended 
per  unit  volume  to  produce  fragments,  E,  is  proportional  to  the 
new  surface  area  produced ,  or 

E  =  k  (s2  -  Sj 

where  k  is  a  dimensioned  constant  and  S2  and  are  the  final 
and  initial  surface  areas  per  unit  volume.  The  factor  k  includes 
the  effect  of  material  properties  and  of  the  less  than  100 
percent  efficiency  in  conversion  of  elastic  energy  to  surface 
energy.  In  fact,  a  1  percent  efficiency  factor  is  representative 
of  comminution  by  grinding. 
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3.2.3  Kick's  Law  {Reference  11):  Expenditures  of  equal 
amounts  of  energy  result  in  equal  geometrical  changes  in  particle 
size,  so  that 


E  =  k  In  (d1/d2) 

where  and  d2  are  input  (teed)  and  output  (product)  particle 
sizes  and  k  is  another  constant.  The  Kick  theory  does  not 
specify  the  value  of  the  reduction  ratio,  d^/d2.  Furthermore, 
in  comminution  of  in  situ  rock  the  initial  reduction  ratio  is 
infinite  unless  a  value  of  natural  fracture  spacing  is  taken 
as  the  feed  size.  Thus,  the  Kick  theory  is  not  directly 
convertible  into  a  fracture/comminution  algorithm. 

3.2.4  Bond's  Law  (Reference  11):  Of  the  total  energy 
expended,  the  portion  useful  in  breakage  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  particle  diameter.  Bond's  law  is  usually 
defined  in  terms  of  the  work  index,  WN  ,  the  work  required  to 
crush  material  from  infinite  size  to  a  100-micron  reference  size. 
In  these  terms,  total  work  per  unit  mass,  W,  required  to  crush 
material  from  feed  size  F  to  product  size  P  is  given  by 


W  = 


for  both  sizes  measured  in  microns. 


3.2.5  Wave  Theory  of  Spall  Fracture  (Reference  7) :  For  a 
plane  shock  wave  of  length  L  arriving  with  peak  pressure  p  at  a 
plane  parallel  free  surface  in  a  rock  of  tensile  strength  S^, 
the  thickness  £  of  each  spalled  slab  is  predicted  to  be 
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L 

2 


and  the  number  of  slabs  spalled,  N,  is  given  by 


N  =  L/2£  =  p/St 

Because  the  value  of  p  cannot  exceed  the  compressive  strength 
Sc,  it  follows  that 


S<-Sc/St  =  B 

The  blastability  coefficient  B  ranges  from  13  to  16  for  marble, 
granite,  and  sandstone. 

3.2.6  Destruction  Wave  Theory  (Reference  8) :  According 
to  this  model,  stored  elastic  energy  is  converted  to  surface 
energy  and  tc  kinetic  energy  of  the  fragments  as  the  destruction 
wave  propagates  inward  from  a  free  surface.  The  energy  parti¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  the  conservation  equations.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  thermal  energy  (in  the  form  of  waste  heat,  for 
example)  in  the  partition.  The  model  appears  to  have  been 
developed  to  describe  rock  bursts . 

3.2.7  Cracking  Model:  In  the  tensile  cracking  model  for 
diverging  geometries  it  is  assumed  that  all  failure  is  by  hoop 
tension.  This  model  is  discussed  in  detail  in  another  section 
of  this  report. 
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Of  the  foregoing  size  prediction  theories,  levs,  or  models, 
those  of  Rittinger,  Bond,  and  Galin  were  selected  for  pr'^gramniing 
and  computation.  As  the  project  developed  (see  Section  3-41  most 
attention  was  devoted  to  use  of  the  Rittinger  algorithm  and 
analysis  of  the  corresponding  results. 

3.3  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COMPUTATIONAL  MODEL 


The  discussion  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  schematic 
diagram  of  the  comminution  model  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  figure 
represents  both  a  task  breakdown  used  in  model  development  and 
a  conceptual  block  diagram  of  computer-program  structure.  Blochs 
A  through  D  include  the  main  body  of  analytical  and  computaticuwal. 
work. 


3.3.1  Block  A,  Initial  Conditions 

Rock  Material  Properties.  The  properties  considered  in  the 
fracture  and  comminution  model  can  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(a)  those  properties  associated  with  stress-wave  propagation  and 
attenuation  in  the  rock  and  (b)  those  properties  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  comminution. 

The  properties  associated  with  stress-wave  propagation 
include  the  elastic  constants,  the  density,  the  P-  and  S-wave 
speeds ,  and  dynamic  and  static  compressive  and  tensile  strengths. 
Another  parameter  that  can  be  considered  is  the  nondinensional 
damping  constant,  Q.  The  fraction  of  elastic  strain  energy 
dissipated  per  stress  cycle  is  2tt/Q  (Reference  12) .  Because  the 
interest  is  in  the  conversion  of  strain  energy  into  surface 
energy  of  a  new  surface  area,  some  estimate  of  absorbed  energy 
is  required  as  input  to  the  comminution  model.  Although  the  Q 
concept  was  developed  for  low- amplitude,  quasi-elastic  wave 
propagation,  its  apparent  association  with  solid-friction  and 
grain-size  concepts  makes  it  attractive  to  apply  at  the  stress 
levels  considered. 
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Figure  3  Schematic  of  fracture  and  comminution  model  structure. 
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Rock  properties  directly  associated  with  comminution  include 
specific  surface  energy.  Bond  work  index,  W^,  hardness,  repre¬ 
sentative  grain  diameter,  and  natural  fracture  spacing  and 
orientation. 

Table  1  is  a  list  of  material  properties  that  are  relevant 
to  comminution ,  with  some  representative  numerical  values  typical 
of  Westerly  granite  or  similar  granitic  rocks.  Not  all  of  these 
properties  were  used  in  the  program.  The  specific  properties 
and  values  used  in  the  test  computations  with  the  fracture  and 
comminution  program  are  tabulated  later  in  this  report. 

Excavation  and  Specimen  Geometry.  In  deciding  on  the 
geometry  for  these  investigations,  consideration  was  given  to 
field-scale  configurations  of  practical  importance  in  fracture 
and  comminution  but  of  sufficient  simplicity  to  lend  themselves 
easily  to  laboratory  and  numerical  simulation.  Configurations 
considered  included  spherical  and  cylindrical  cavities  with  and 
without  adjacent  free  surfaces.  A  plane  geometry  was  also 
considered;  a  small  sector  of  the  shock  front  at  a  large  distance 
from  a  single  source  or  from  an  array  of  sources  would  be 
approximately  planar.  Figure  4  shows  several  of  these  idealized 
geometries-  Most  of  the  computations  were  performed  for  the 
cne-dinensional  cylindrical  borehole  geometry.  In  some  of  the 
later  computations  a  parallel  free  surface  was  introduced  to 
test  the  Galin  spall  model.  For  computation  the  rock  was  divided 
into  a  specified  number  of  discrete  zones.  The  computer  program 
calculates  the  stress  history  and  particle  size  produced  for 
each  zone. 
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Figure  4  Jlaterial  geometries  . 
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TABLE  1 

MATERIAL  PROPERTIES  RELEVANT 
TO  COMMINUTION  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  VALUES 


Property 

Density 

Young's  modulus 
Poisson's  ratio 
Compressive  strength 
Tensile  strength 
P-wave  speed 
S-wave  speed 
Damping  constant 
Specific  surface  energy 
Bond  work  index 
Penetration  hardness 
Grain  size 

Natural  fracture  spacing 
Rittinger  efficiency  factor 
Crack  propagation  speed 
Protodyakonov  hardness 


Symbol  Used 
in  Text 


W. 


i 


P 


K 


Value 
2.65  g/cm2 

7.5  x  10  ^  dyne /cm2 
0.25 

9  7 

2  x  10  dyne/cm 

3.5  x  10^  dyne/cm2 
5.0  x  10 ^  cm/s ec 
3.0  x  10°  cm/s ec 
40 

2 

500  erg/cm 
10  kwhr/ton 
8  x  10 10  dvne/cm2 
0.075  cm 
70  cm 

0.01  (for  grinding) 
1.88  x  10 5  cm/sec 
12  to  14  (kgf/cm2)/100 


Input  Stress  Conditions .  The  input  stress  condition  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  explosive  source  in  a  cavity  was  used  in  the 
computations.  The  source  was  represented  by  an  instantaneous 
pressure  rise  followed  by  a  gradual  decay.  Such  a  source  was 
simulated  in  the  laboratory  experiments  by  an  exploding  wire 
configuration.  The  analytic  form  of  the  source  is  described 
be  low . 
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3.3.2  Block  B,  Pre-Failure  Rock  Behavior 
Stress  History  at  the  Cavity- Rock  Interface.  The  energy 
input  to  the  rock  was  specified  by  an  analytic  pressure-time 
history  at  the  cavity-rock  interface.  The  functional  form  of 
the  pressure  history  used  was  an  instantaneous  rise  to  peak 
pressure,  P  x  followed  by  a  decay  given  by  the  difference  of 
two  exponentials.  This  form  represents  the  stress-wave  effect 
of  a  high-explosive  source.  The  explosive-rock  interface  is 
assumed  to  be  at  a  distance  rQ  from  the  origin  of  coordinates. 
The  interface  pressure  is  then 

p  (v*)  =  p0  [Ae_aat  -  Be'bat! 


where  A,  B,  ar  and  b  are  nondimensional  constants  which  may  be 
selected  to  generate  the  desired  wave  form.  The  quantity  1/a 
has  the  dimension  of  time  and  is  a  measure  of  pulse  duration. 
Figure  5  is  a  graph  of  the  input  pulse  shape  (at  rQ  =  1  cm)  used 
in  most  of  the  test  computations.  The  figure  also  shows  the 
pulse  at  r  =  10  cm. 

Rock  Response  at  Interior  Locations .  The  elastic  response 
of  the  interior  rock  locations  for  a  plane-wave  geometry  is 
simply  the  forcing  function  p  (ro,t)  evaluated  at  some  coordinate 
r  using  the  retarded  time  appropriate  to  finite  wave  speeds. 

Thus , 


P  (r,  t)  =  P  (rQ,  f) 


where 
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and  0^  is  the  P-wave  speed.  For  other  possible 
cylindrical  and  spherical,  there  is  a  geometric 
attenuation  so  the  final  expression  is 


symmetries , 
amplitude 


P(r,t)  =  P  (rQ,t'j  (rc/rjn 

where  n  is  0,  1/2,  or  1  for  plane,  cylindrical,  or  spherical 
symmetries.  Figure  6  shows  peak  pressure  versus  distance  in 
the  three  geometries  for  typical  computations. 


A  solid-friction  model  of  rock  response  was  used  to  model 
energy  absorption.  In  this  model,  peak  stress  attenuates 
according  to  a  damping  or  dissipation  constant,  Q.  The  solid- 
friction  model  has  been  related  to  microfracturing  and  grain-size 
effects  (Reference  13).  It  has  been  found  (Reference  12)  that 
a  single  crystal  has  a  higher  Q  (lower  dissipation)  than  an 
aggregate  of  crystals  of  the  same  material,  suggesting  that  the 
dissipation  depends  on  the  surface  or  interfacial  area  of  the 
crystals.  Thus,  the  solid  friction  model  is  of  particular 
interest  xor  a  comminution  model  that  emphasizes  creation  of 
surface  area.  According  to  this  solid-friction  model,  peak 
stress  attenuates  with  distance  according  to  the  factor 
exp(  - (r  -  ro)/xQQ]  for  a  plane  wave,  where  Q  is  the  damping 
constant  of  the  material ,  and  xq  is  the  wavelength  of  an 
individual  Fourier  component.  For  the  purpose  of  these  computa¬ 
tions,  however,  x^  was  taken  t:o  be  ac  ;  i.e.,  if  the  wave  travels 

—  P 

a  distance  ac  ,  it  has  attenuated  by  1/Q.  This  is,  of  course, 

]P 

over  and  above  any  geometric  attenuation.  While  this  model  is 
only  an  approximation  of  rock  behavior,  it  reproduces  some  of 
the  theoretical  and  observed  characteristics  of  stress-wave 
propagation. 
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The  values  of  the  constants  associated  with  the  stress 
pulse  profile  were  chosen  so  that  the  pulse  consisted  of  a  short 
compressive  phase  followed  by  a  longer,  lower'- magnitude  tensile 
phase.  In  cylindrical  geometry,  a  close-in  compressive  failure 
is  actually  due  to  radial  compression,  while  the  tensile  failure 
further  out  is  due  to  hoop  (azimuthal)  tension.  Typically  the 
constants  were  chosen  to  produce  both  a  region  of  compressive 
failure  and  a  region  of  tensile  failure. 

The  pressure,  (elastic)  energy  density,  and  the  accumulated 
absorbed  energy  density  are  computed  in  each  space  zone  in  a 
series  of  discrete  time  steps.  The  energy  absorbed  in  compression 
while  pressure  exceeds  the  compressive  strength  is  considered 
to  be  available  for  creation  of  surface  area  due  to  compressive 
failure.  In  the  case  of  the  Rittinger  algorithm,  the  available 
energy  is  thus  absorbed  energy  multiplied  by  the  Rittinger 
efficiency  factor.  The  energy  absorbed  during  the  tensile  phase 
is  treated  similarly  if  the  zone  did  not  already  fail  in  compres¬ 
sion. 


3.3.3  Block  C,  Failure  Tests  anc  Particle  Production.  The 
test  for  rock  failure  is  a  branch  point  in  the  procedural  flow 
through  the  fracture  and  comminution  program  (Figure  3) .  At 
each  time  step,  the  pressure-energy  conditions  in  each  space 
zone  are  computed.  If  the  result  of  the  test  indicates  that 
the  rock  has  failed,  then  the  "comminution"  subprograms  of 
Blocks  C  and  D  are  entered.  If  the  rock  in  a  zone  has  not  failed, 
the  pre-failure  (Block  B)  computation  continues.  The  failure 
criteria  used  in  the  program  are  the  stress  exceeding  the 
compressive  strength  and/or  the  (negative)  stress  exceeding  the 
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tensile  strength  of  the  rock.  Typically,  in  the  cylindrical- 
geometry  computations,  the  compressive-strength  criterion 
determines  failure  in  the  close-in  region  around  the  borehole. 
The  tensile  strength  criterion  determines  failure  in  the  more 
distant  region,  and  also  near  an  assumed  free  surface  in  tests 
of  the  Galin  spall  model. 

Particle  Size  Determination.  Once  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  rock  has  failed,  one  of  the  candidate  comminution 
models  is  used  to  determine  the  particle  size.  The  models 
incorporated  in  the  computer  program  are  those  of  Rittinger, 
Bond,  and  Galin.  The  formulations  of  the  simplified  versions 
of  these  models  used  in  the  program  are  described  below.  Both 
the  physical  description  of  the  comminution  rules  and  the 
associated  algorithms  are  given. 


Rittinger  Surface-Energy  (Reference  11) : 

Description:  The  energy  required  for  crushing  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  new  surface  area  formed. 

Variables:  f  ,  f  area  and  volume  shape  factors 

5  V 

k  efficiency  factor 


increase  in  available  energy  per 
unit  volume 


V  zone  volume 

T  specific  surface  energy 

d  particle  size 

Particle  size 
algorithm: 


d  =  6  T  f  /kAE  f 

a  V 
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If  the  material  consists  of  pre-existing  particles  of  size  dQ, 
then  the  increase  in  energy  is  used  to  create  only  the  additional 
surface  area;  so  the  new  size  d  is  given  by 

dl  -  aoa/(a  +  ac) 

where  d  is  as  given  above,  so  that  d^<  d.  For  in-situ  comminu¬ 
tion,  an  appropriate  choice  for  the  initial  particle  size  dQ  is 
the  pre-existing  fracture  spacing. 

The  number  of  particles  of  size  d  is  given  by 

N  =  V/d3  f 

since  it  is  assumed  that  each  zone  contains  particles  of  uniform 
size. 


Bond  Third  Theory  (Reference  11) : 

Description:  The  energy  required  for  crushing  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  root  of  the  new  surface 
area  formed. 

Variables:  AE  increment  of  available  energy  density 


W. 

i 


Bond  work  index — the  specific  energy 
input  required  to  crush  a  large  sized 
particle  to  100  y 


■*1 

V 


pre-existing  particle  size 
new  particle  size 
zone  volume 


Particle 
size  algorithm: 


W.  ./looT 

[  - — - 

°  w  y/6~  +  W-  v/10°  y 
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The  number  of  particles  of  size  d  is  similarly  given  by 

N  =  V/d3  fv 

Galin  Destruction-Wave  Theory  (Reference  8) : 

Description:  That  part  of  the  stored  (potential)  elastic 
energy  which  is  not  kinetic  is  the  energy 
required  iw  fcr™  new  surfaces. 

For  one-dimensional  plane  symmetry: 

Variables:  T  specific  surface  energy 

a  stress  normal  to  free  surface 
E  Young's  modulus 
o  density 
c  P-wave  velocity 
V  zone-volume 

Particle-size  algorithm: 

d  =  6T/|  [^  "  ^2  -  2o] 

The  nvEsbci  of  particles  of  size  d  is  given  by 


N  =  V/d3  f 


3.3.4  Block  D  Particle- Size  Analysis .  The  program  struc¬ 
ture  described  in  Block  D  is  intended  to  be  capable  of  accepting 
experimental  stress-history  and  particle-size  data  as  well  as 
input  from  Blocks  A  through  C  of  the  fracture  and  comminution 
model. 
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Particle  Classification.  The  particle-size  classification 
program  is  in  essence  a  set  of  mathematical  sieves;  that  is,  the 
particle  sizes  calculated  (Block  C)  or  measured  (Block  E)  are 
reassigned  to  a  set  of  discrete  size  intervals. 

The  classification  algorithm  used  is  that  a  particle  in 

Class  j  has  a  volume  of  v.  given  by  v.  =  Rv._,.  It  is  convenient 

to  take  the  ratio  R  =  2,  for  simplicity  in  computation  of 

agglomeration  and  of  further  comminution.  (If  R  =  2,  then  when 

a  particle  of  Class  j  breaks  in  two,  two  particles  of  Class  j-1 

are  created.)  In  the  test  computations,  however,  the  value 
3/2 

R  =  2  1  was  used.  This  value  is  used  in  the  Tyler  and  United 
States  sieve  series,  in  which  the  openings  of  successive  sieves 
are  in  the  ratio  /2.  Once  the  set  of  sieve  sizes  has  been 
chosen,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  for  a  particle  of 
size  d  the  sieve  number  j  such  that 


v.  <  d^ 
3 


<  v 


j+1 


that  is,  the  particle  passes  sieve  j+1,  but  not  sieve  j. 


3.3.5  Output  Summary.  Additional  output  of  the  program 
includes  the  cumulative  size  distribution  in  terms  of  mass, 
area,  or  volume,  and  the  comminution  efficiency,  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  new  surface  energy  to  the  input  energy. 


3.4  RESULTS  OF  COMPUTATION 


A  series  of  24  test  runs  was  made  with  the  fracture  and 
comminution  program.  Most  of  the  inputs  shown  in  Figure  7  were 
kept  constant.  (Figure  7  is  taken  from  test  19.)  The  inputs 
were  varied  as  follows. 
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INPUT  DATA  F-t-C  TEST  19  DATA  SAHE  AS  ie  TEST  F<KOUT  >»  C«JL  P  Wiles  R  -  P® 


GEOMETRY 


G=  5. 

RHAX=  41 .  CH 
RO=  1.  CM 

40  ZONES 
PPRIN=  2.0 
FREESU=  1.0 


FORCING  FUNCTION 

PHAX  = 
ALPH  = 
XO  = 

INPUT  TIME  STEP  ■ 
BETA  = 
A  = 
B  = 


•800E-02  WEAR 
•200E*00  PER  MIC. SEC 
4.70  C« 

1.00  HICSEC 
. 100E*00  PER  SIC  SEC 
•200E*01 
,100E*01 


MATERIAL  PROPERTIES 

DENSITY  =  2.650  GH/CC 
YOUNGS  MODULUS  =  .75Q£*00  H3&R 

POISSONS  RATIO  =  .250 

DAMPING  CONSTANT  =  .400£*02 

ULTIMATE  STRENGTH  =  .200E-02  KHAR 

'  TENSILE  STRENGTH  =  -.350E-04  M3AR 


COMINUTION  PARAMETERS 

SPECIFIC  SURFACE  ENERGY  =  .500E-09 

RITTINGER  EFFICIENCY  =  .100 

VOLUME  SHAPE  FACTOR  =1.0000 

BOND  WORK  INDEX  =  .955E-03 

SHAPA=6.0000 

01 AMIN=  .100E-02 

SIZRAT=  .283E*01 

JMAX=50 

NOTES  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPUTED  DATA 
R  =  POSITION  (CM) 

RMO  =  RITTINGER  MEAN  DIMENSION  (CH) 

BMC  =  BOND  MEAN  DIMENSION  (CM) 

SUFFIX  P  IMPLIES  COMPRESSION 
SUFFIX  M  JHPLIFS  TENSION 
PB  =  MEAN  OVERSTRESS  (MBAR) 

TR  =  DURATION  OF  OVEPSTPESSING 
ALL  VARIABLES  ARE  SCALAR  POINT  FUNCTIONS 


BULK  MOOULUS  =  .500E*00  MBAR 

SOUND  SPEED  =  ,583E*00  C-M/MICSEC 

COMPUTED  TIME  STEP  =  .1000E«-01  MICSEC 


Figure  7  Input  data  for  fracture  and  comminution  prograa. 
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3.4.1  Georetry.  Plane,  cylindrical,  and  spherical  geo¬ 
retries  were  tested  corresponding  to  G  =  0,  1,  2,  respectively. 
PPRIitf  was  used  to  print  or  omit  certain  outputs.  FREESU  was 
used  to  test  the  Gal in  spall  model - 

3.4.2  Forcing  Function.  Runs  1  to  14  were  made  with 
PEAX  =  80  kbar ,  and  the  later  runs  with  PMAX  =  8  kbar ,  except 
for  4  kbar  in  runs  16  and  23,  and  2  kbar  in  run  20.  Runs  1  to 
10  were  made  with  ALPH  =  0.1  and  BETA  =  0.05.  Runs  11  through 
16,  18  through  20,  and  22  through  24  were  made  with  ALPH  =  0.2 
and  BETA  =  0.1.  Runs  17  and  21  were  made  with  ALPH  =  0.4  and 
BETA  =  0.2.  Doubling  the  values  of  ALPH  and  BETA  results  in 
halving  the  length  of  the  pressure  pulse. 

3.4.3  Material  Properties.  The  material  properties  were 
taken  as  shown  in  Figure  7  for  all  runs  except  that  compressive 
and  tensile  strengths  were  doubled  in  runs  22  through  24. 

In  addition  to  numerical  changes  in  inputs,  the  program 
itself  was  revised  during  the  series  of  test  runs.  Starting 
with  run  9,  energy  available  for  comminution  in  each  zone  was 
taken  as  cumulated  absorbed  energy,  while  in  earlier  runs 
available  energy  consisted  only  of  energy  absorbed  in  the  time 
step  before  fracture.  Subroutine  CLASIF  was  introduced  starting 
with  run  12  and  tha  Galin  spall-model  option  was  introduced 
starting  with  run  18. 

3.4.4  Representative  Results .  Figures  8  and  9  show  the 
calculated  particle  size  versus  distance  in  spherical  and 
cylindrical  symmetry,  respectively.  The  peak  pressure  at  the 
cavity- rock  interface  (radius  =  1  cm)  was  80  kbar.  The  particle 
sizes  shown  were  computed  by  the  Rittinger  algorithm.  The  sizes 
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Particle 


Distance,  cm 

Figure  8  Rittinger  particle  size  versus  distance  in  spherical 
symmetry  (run  2). 
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computed  according  to  the  Bond  work-index  algorithm  were  several 
orders  of  magnitude  larger  and  are  not  considered  realistic. 
Consequently,  little  attention  was  devoted  to  examination  of  the 
"Bond”  results  in  later  computer  runs  although  the  program  still 
calculates  and  prints  out  both  Bond  and  Rittinger  sizes.  More 
realistic  Bond  sizes  could  be  obtained  by  choosing  a  much  lower 
value  of  the  work  index. 

Part  of  the  "tensile"  curves  in  Figures  3  and  9  is  given 
by  a  dashed  line.  This  line  corresponds  to  regions  that  also 
failed  in  compression  and  the  "compressive"  curve  is  also  shown. 
The  dashed  tensile  curve  can  be  interpreted  as  the  size  that 
v/ould  have  been  produced  had  the  material  not  previously  failed 
in  compression. 

The  later  runs  were  made  with  peak  pressures  of  8  kbar  or 
less.  Runs  made  with  these  values  in  cylindrical  symmetry  show 
both  a  close-in  crushed  region  of  fine  particles  and  a  farther- 
out  tensile-failure  region  of  much  coarser  particles. 

The  energy  input  to  the  wall  in  these  later  runs  is  of  the 

same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  produced  by  the  exploding  wire 

experiments  reported  in  Section  5.  Run  15  used  a  peak  pressure 

of  8  kbar.  The  elastic  energy  input,  corresponding  to  the  area 

under  the  pressure-time  curve  at  the  cavity  wall,  r  =  1  cm,  was 

2 

about  6  joules/cm  ,  using  a  value  of  bulk  modulus  of  0.5  megabar. 

The  exploding  wire  experiments  released  about  650  joule/cm 

2 

corresponding  to  80  joules/cm  for  a  cavity  diameter  of  1  inch. 

2 

For  an  air-filled  cavity  it  was  estimated  that  about  10  joules/cm 
were  coupled  into  the  rock.  Thus,  the  computational  and  experi¬ 
mental  energy  inputs  were  of  nearly  the  same  magnitudes. 
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Figures  10  and  11  show  the  particle  sizes  for  runs  15  and  16 , 
at  peak  pressures  of  8  kbar  and  4  kbar,  respectively.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  dashed  line  in  Figure  11  captioned  "Diameter  = 
Distance."  It  is  suggested  that  at  a  given  radial  distance  a 
calculated  particle  size  greater  than  that  distance  is  unrealistic. 
Thus,  at  a  radial  distance  of  20  cm  a  particle  size  greater  than 
about  20  cm  should  probably  be  interpreted  as  indicating  an 
unfractured  region. 

The  size-classification  subroutine  CLASIF  was  first  tested 
on  run  12.  Figure  12  shows  the  cumulative  surface- area  and 
volume  distributions  from  run  15.  The  smoothed  curves  have  been 
faired  through  the  computed  data  points ,  which  present  a  more 
irregular,  zigzag  appearance  due  to  the  coarse  grid  and  size- 
classification  scheme.  The  size  distribution  is  divided  into  a 
fine  component  (less  than  1  cm)  from  the  compressive- failure 
region  and  a  coarse  component  (greater  than  3  cm)  from  the 
tensile-failure  region.  The  "compressive"  debris  carries  only 
8  percent  of  the  particle  volume  but  66  percent  of  the  surface 
area,  illustrating  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  explosion 
energy  is  consumed  in  producing  fines .  The  distribution  is 
plotted  on  log-probability  (log-normal)  coordinates.  Some 
distributions  of  explosively  fractured  material  have  been  found 
to  be  approximately  log-normal ,  and  certain  hypotheses  about  the 
grinding  process  result  in  a  predicted  size  distribution  that 
tends  asymptotically  to  log-normal. 

The  Galin  rock-burst  model  (called  "spall  model"  in  the 
figure)  was  tested  on  run  18  and  later  runs.  Figure  13  shows 
results  from  run  14.  The  input  conditions  were  the  same  as  for 
run  15  except  that  the  outer  boundary,  r  =  41  cm,  was  assumed 
to  be  a  free  surface.  Consequently  the  "compressive"  and  "tensile" 
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sizes  shown  are  the  same  as  in  Figure  10  although  the  coordinates 
are  different.  The  "spall"  sizes  are  extremely  small,  ranging 
up  to  a  maximum  of  0.001  cm  at  the  point  (r  =  38  cm)  where  tna 
in-running  destruction  wave  is  cut  off  by  arrival  of  the  tensile 
phase  of  the  incident  wave.  An  explanation  for  these  unrealistic 
sizes  is  that  the  Galin  theory  assumes  that  elastic  energy  of 
compression  is  converted  entirely  to  surface  energy  and  kinetic 
energy  of  the  fragments.  It  is  likely  that  much  of  the  energy 
is  dissipated  as  waste  heat  either  by  irreversible  distortion 
before  spall  occurs  or  by  the  dissipation  of  residual  stress 
reverberations  in  the  spalled  fragments. 

3.5  COMPARISON  OF  COMPUTED  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PARTICLE  SIZES 

The  level  of  effort  on  this  project  did  not  permit  extended 
comparison  of  computed  and  observed  particle  size  distributions. 
Furthermore,  the  modeling  effort  emphasized  development  of  a 
functioning  model  and  program,  which  could  subsequently  be  made 
more  realistic.  However,  two  measured  particle-size  distribu¬ 
tions  were  available  from  PILEDRIVER,  a  nuclear  explosion  in 
granite  (Reference  14) .  These  distributions  are  shown  in  Figure 
14,  together  with  the  calculated  sizes  from  our  run  19.  The 
distributions  show  rather  surprising  and  unpremeditated  agreement. 
What  is  physically  significant  is  perhaps  the  similar  shape  of 
the  distributions.  The  distribution  from  run  19  consists  of  a 
small  (8  percent  by  volume)  amount  of  fines  produced  by  compres¬ 
sive  failure  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  coarser,  tensile- 
failure  material.  The  PILEDRIVER  distributions  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  similarly.  Since  each  PILEDRIVER  sample  was  taken  from 
a  single  location,  however,  it  may  be  that  both  compressive  and 
tensile  processes  operate  successively  at  these  locations.  For 
instance,  the  comminution  process  may  have  consisted  of  an 
initial  tensile  failure,  followed  by  frictional  "grinding"  move¬ 
ments  which  produced  the  small  percentage  of  fines. 
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3.6  DISC0SSIO2J  Or  RESULTS 

The  development  of  the  model  and  the  results  of  computation 
have  shown  that  many  uncertainties  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
detailed  accurate  results  from  a  comminution  model,  if  indeed 
such  an  objective  is  feasible.  Some  of  these  uncertainties 
relate  to  inherent  variability  in  rock  material  properties  and 
in  the  consequent  rock  response  to  a  shock  wave.  These  considera¬ 
tions  are  shown  schematically  in  Figure  15.  The  stress  and  size 
curves  shown  are  based,  approximately,  on  run  19. 

An  upper  limit  on  particle  size  is  imposed  by  the  natural 
fracture  spacing  in  the  rock.  This  spacing  is  represented  by 
a  horizontal  line  at  about  70  cm  in  Figure  15.  The  portion,  if 
any,  of  a  calculated  size  curve  extending  above  this  line  should 
be  disregarded.  For  instance,  if  the  "tensile"  curve  that  is 
shown  ending  at  size  10  cm  and  distance  38  cm  extended  up  to 
size  70  cm,  then  it  should  be  truncated  at  the  70  cm  point. 

A  lower  limit  or  at  least  a  transition  line  on  particle 
size  is  imposed  by  the  grain  size  of  the  rock.  This  size  is 
shown  at  0.075  cm  in  Figure  15.  The  energy  required  to  create 
a  unit  surface  area  is  much  greater  when  intra-granular 
(especially  intra-crystal)  fracture  is  involved  than  for  fracture 
between  adjoining  grains.  This  is  true  even  for  a  well-cemented 
rock.  Thus,  moving  to  the  left  on  the  "compressive"  size  curve, 
the  curve  should  probably  nearly  level  off  at  the  grain-size 
line  unless  the  peak  compressive  stress  far  exceeds  the  compres¬ 
sive  strength. 
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The  compressive  and  tensile  strengths  of  reck  vary  h©»WHS£n 
minimum  "static"  values  and  maximum  "dynamic"  values.  The 
and  sharper  che  stress  pulse,  the  more  clGsely  the  effective 
strengths  approach  the  "dynamic”  values.  In  our  ccsqj^tafciscs, 
the  "static"  strengths  were  used.  Thus,  moving  to  the  right  ©a 
the  “compressive"  size  curve,  the  curve  ends  at  the  distance 
(13  cm  in  the  figure)  at  which  the  peak- compressive-s tress  carve 
intersects  the  horizontal,  static- coajressive-strcagtSa  liras, 
v/hich  is  marked  at  2  kbar  (right  scale).  If  twice  as  large  a 
value  of  compressive  strength  were  used,  as  on  the  line  labeled 
"dynamic  compressive  strength, “  then  a  much  smaller  volume  ©f 
crushed  material  would  be  produced  by  the  same  stress  wave.  In 
the  illustration  only  material  within  a  3-cn  radius  would  them 
be  crushed  instead  of  material  out  to  13  cm,  because  the  peak 
compressive  stress  curve  intersects  the  dynamic  compressive 
strength  line  at  3  cm.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the 
value  of  tensile  strength  relative  to  the  peak  tensile  stress. 

The  location  of  a  free  surface  plays  at  least  two  parts 
in  the  interactions  shown  in  the  figure.  First,  the  free 
surface  puts  an  obvious  limit  on  the  amount  of  material  frac¬ 
tured.  Second,  the  "spall"  or  rock-burst  wave,  in  the  Galin 
model,  travels  in  from  the  free  surface  and  material  near  the 
surface  may  have  already  failed  before  the  tensile  tail  of  the 
incident  wave  arrives.  In  the  figure  the  "tensile”  size  curve 
is  shown  truncated  by  a  vertical  line  at  the  distance  where  the 
tensile  wave  meets  the  returning  "spall"  wave.  Finally,  the 
"size  =  distance"  line  discussed  in  reference  to  Figure  13  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  calculated  particle  size. 
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The  foregoing  considerations  inevitably  limit  the  accuracy 
of  detailed  particle-size  prediction.  It  is  suggested  that  most 
of  the  lines  on  Figure  15  should  be  replaced  by  relatively  broad 
bands  whose  thickness  is  a  measure  of  the  variability  of  the 
material  properties. 

In  summary7  a  simplified  one-dimensional  model  of  the 
dynamic  comminution  process  has  oeen  developed;  the  model  is 
clearly  a  long  way  from  practical  application.  Any  further 
development  of  the  model  should  allow  for  statistical  variations 
in  material  properties.  Results  should  be  compared  with  labora¬ 
tory  data  on  fracture  and  comminution  under  controlled  conditions , 
as  well  as  with  large-scale  field  data.  The  assumed  input  pulse 
could  be  replaced  by  a  calculated  pulse  form  that  is  interactive 
with  the  assumed  comminution  mechanisms.  Iiulti-dimensional 
stress  effects  must  be  allowed  for.  It  is  felt  that  the  present 
effort  has  at  least  suggested  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of 
further  development. 
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SECTION  4 

MODELS  OF  COMPRESSIVE  AND  TENSILE  FAILURE 


4.1  FRACTURE  MODELS  IN  NONLINEAR  WAVE  PROPAGATION  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMS 


In  the  previous  section,  the  basic  scheme  for  calculating 
fracture  and  comminution  were  described  as  well  as  several 
empirical  schemes  for  determining  particle  sizes.  However, 
when  the  elements  of  this  fracture  and  comminution  model  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  finite  difference  code,  a  different 
and  more  accurate  approach  to  modeling  these  processes  is 
possible.  This  approach  is  to  model  or  describe  the  processes 
of  fracture  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  interaction  of 
fracture,  an  inherently  nonlinear  process,  and  the  dynamic 
stress  and  velocity  field  causing  fracture  to  be  examined. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  fracture  process  influences  the 
propagation  of  stress  and  strain.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
certain  aspects  of  asymmetric  fracture  can  be  modeled  as  a  con¬ 
tinuum  process,  thereby  restoring  symmetry  and  making  it  feasible 
to  ignore  one  or  more  additional  spatial  coordinates.  The  first 
assumption  is  borne  out  by  calculations  using  particular  models 
of  fracture.  The  second  assumption  is  justifiable  to  the  extent 
that  experimental  gauges,  which  typically  subtend  small  angles 
from  the  source,  can  be  expected  to  be  representative.  Certainly 
the  influence  of  one  major  fault  between  source  and  measuring 
point  is  not  well  represented  by  this  approach.  With  many  frac¬ 
tures  or  fault  lines  (pre-existing  fractures) ,  however,  reason¬ 
able  results  should  be  obtained. 
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There  are  three  problems  which  can  be  addressed  by  the  use 
of  fracture  models  in  nonlinear  wave  propagation  computer  programs 

a.  dynamic  fracture  criteria 

b.  particle-size  distribution 

c.  effect  of  fracture  on  wave  propagation 

The  usefulness  of  dynamic  fracture  criteria  is  not  limited 
to  their  application  wave  propagation  programs,  for  they  can 
point  to  relative  efficiency  of  various  fracturing  techniques. 
Particle  size  distribution  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  with 
a  one-dimensional  program  without  certain  assumptions  as  to  the 
process  of  fracture.  In  the  tensile  failure  model  described 
below,  it  is  assumed  that  the  dynamic  failure  criterion  is  a 
critical  tensile  stress.  Further,  tensile  stress  relief  from  an 
open  radial  fracture  is  propagated  normal  to  the  fracture  plane 
at  finite  speed.  In  the  compressive  failure  model,  particle  size 
depends  on  mean  stress  at  failure,  as  well  as  duration  of  applied 
stress.  Ductile  failure  at  the  plastic  flow  limit  does  not  cause 
fracture. 

The  effect  of  failure  on  subsequent  wave  propagation  is 
governed  by  the  constitutive  relation  for  the  failed  (or  pre¬ 
failed)  material.  For  the  tensile  failure  model,  the  material 
properties  are  dominated  by  crack  formation  and  crack  volume 
strain.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  rock  more  easily  compressible, 
so  that  propagation  velocities  are  slower.  For  the  compressive 
wave  damage,  the  formation  of  microfractures  as  failure  is  ap¬ 
proached  slows  velocities  in  a  similar  manner. 
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4.2  ACQUISITION  OF  COHSTITOTIFS  RELATIONS  DATA 

Historically,  two  types  of  experiments  of  geologic  materials 
have  been  performed  to  obtain  data  on  the  materials 1  constitutive 
relations.  These  are  triaxial  tests,  where  a  cylinder  of  rock 
undergoes  end  and  side  stresses,  and  dynamic  tests  using  diverg¬ 
ing  shock  waves.  Sore  recent  examples  of  the  first  type  include 
tests  done  by  Swanson  (Reference  15)  and  Swanson  and  Brown  (Ref¬ 
erence  16) ;  examples  of  the  second  type  include  Kutter  (Refer¬ 
ence  17) ,  and  Kutter  and  Fairhurst  (Reference  18) . 

The  data  extracted  from  these  references  show  considerable 
nonlinear  behavior  cf  these  rock  materials.  Figure  16,  for 
example ,  shews  the  pressure-volume  strain  (or  mean  stress-total 
strain)  measured  in  triaxial  experiments  on  granite  (Reference  15) . 
This  is  clearly  nonlinear  volume  behavior;  further,  the  granite 
mean  stress  is  not  obviously  a  state  property,  in  the  sense  of 
path  independence.  Fracture  is  also  a  nonlinear  process,  and  the 
typical  fracture  patterns  shown  in  Figure  31c  which  occur  in  the 
diverging  shock  experiments  discussed  later  show  changes  in  the 
rock  structure-  It  has  also  been  known  (Reference  19)  that  the 
presence  of  randomly  oriented  cracks  affects  the  bulk  elastic 
properties.  It  Is  concluded  that  the  process  of  fracture  is  not 
linear  and  also  that  fractured  rock  has  different  properties, 
when  viewed  in  the  large,  than  competent  rock. 

The  study  of  the  dynamics  of  fracture,  and  the  intimate 
relationship  of  fracture  and  stress-wave  propagation  that  is 
appropriate  to  blasting, then  becomes  greatly  complicated  by 
constitutive  relations  that  would  describe  the  material  behavior. 
One  of  the  several  possible  approaches  is  to  use  a  general  pur¬ 
pose,  explicit,  finite-difference  computer  program  to  solve  the 
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equation  of  motion  of  a  compressible,  nonlinear  solid.  In  the 
following  paragraphs,  models  of  material  properties  that  approxi¬ 
mate  some  of  the  effects  shown  previously  will  be  described. 

4.3  DILATANT  MODEL  FOR  COMPRESSIVE  FAILURE 


A  model  has  been  formulated  and  used  in  calculations  which 
exhibit  dilantancy — a  superficial  volume  increase  of  competent 
rock  during  compressive  loading.  It  is  assumed  in  this  model 
that  failure  is  independent  of  i.he  intermediate  principal  stress, 
so  that  failure  can  be  represented  as  a  line  on  the  plane  whose 
coordinates  are  the  first  and  second  invariants  of  stress  J^,  J 2- 
In  what  follows  the  yield  stress  in  simple  tension,  Y  =  3J2,  and 
the  mean  stress  P  =  1/3  will  be  used. 


Swanson’s  data  (Reference  15)  indicate  that  the  failure 
surface  is  independent  of  path  and  that  there  are  two  surfaces 
Yfail  and  Yinitiai*  The  surface  at  which  maximum  dilatancy  (for 
a  given  path)  is  produced  and  where  catastrophic  failure  occurs 
is  The  surface  below  which  no  dilatancy  occurs  is  Y^n^tiai 

A  measure  of  the  nearness  to  failure  can  be  given  by 


x(P) 


Yinit(£,)]/[Y£ail(P> 


Y.  ‘4- 
mit 


Thus  x(P)  is 

between  Y.  .  , 
mit 

Figure  17. 


the  fractional  penetration  of  yj 3J2 

This  meaning  is 


(P)  and  Yfail(P). 


into  the  region 
illustrated  in 
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It  is  assumed  that  the.  dilatancy  is  caused  by  the  formation 
of  microcracks  during  loading.  It  is  useful  to  imagine  that  the 
number  of  microcracks  produced  on  a  given  path  is  proportional  to 
the  maximum  of  /  (x)  •  g(P)  on  this  path  where  /  (x)  and  g(P)  have 
the  properties: 

/  (x  =  0)  =  0 

/  (x  =  1)  =  1 

g(P  <  0)  =  1 

9(P>Pplas>  -  0 

where  Pp-j_-,s  the  pressure  beyond  which  microcracks  are  not 
formed  during  failure.  This  occurs  at  the  von  Mises  limit  where 
3Y^a^1/3P  =  0.  For  this  model,  Pplas  is  an  adjustable  parameter. 
The  functional  forms  of  / (x)  and  g(P)  will  be  given  later  for  a 
fit  to  Swanson's  Westerly  granite  data. 

It  is  imagined  that  each  microcrack  has  an  associated  volume 
which  is  compressible  according  to  Av(P)  =  Av(0)h(P),  where 


h  (P)  =  1  at  P  <  0 
h(P)  =  0  at  P  >  P 


limit 


where  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  close  the  microvolumes 

completely.  Then  the  dilatant  volumetric  strain  associated  with 
a  current  pressure,  P,  and  a  past  history  value  of 
[/ (x')  •  g(P' ) ]  is  given  by 

1U&X 


fp,[/(x')  •  g(P')lB,_„i  =  dV  (0 , 1)  •  h(P)  •  [/(x’)  •  g  ( P  * )  ] 

(  IuciX  j 
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where  dV(0/l)  is  a  material  constant  and  the  pressure.  P,  in  the 
presence  of  dilatancy  is  consistent  with  P(V  -  dV,E)  where 
P(V,E)  is  the  corresponding  pressure  without  dilatancy.  Thus 
pressure  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  rock  strain,  not  superficial 
strain.  This  is  similar  to  the  way  pressure  is  calculated  in 
models  of  porous  materials  (Reference  20) . 

The  fit  to  Swanson's  data  for  uncracked  Westerly  granite  was 
made  with  no  regard  to  flow  rule.  In  particular,  the  work- 
hardened  yield  surface  was  made  a  function  of  total  distortional 
energy  for  coding  convenience. 

Work-Hardened  Yield  Surface: 

0.000414  (Mbar)  if  Z  <  0 

0.000414  +  0.661  Z  if  Z  >  0 

where  Z/p  =  Z/2.65  is  the  total  distortional  energy  in  units  of 
12  ° 

10  ergs/gram  consistent  with  the  code  standard  Mbar-cm-ysec 
units . 

The  function  / (x)  was 
(  0 

/ (x)  < 0.015  (0.015/1.015) (1_x)-0. 015 

/  1.0 

g(P)  was 

for  P  <  0 

for  0  <  P  <  0.013  Mbar 
for  P  >  0.013  =  Pplas 


for  x  ^  0 
for  0  <  x  <  1 
for  x  >  1 
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h(P)  was  taken  as 

for  P  <  0 

for  0  <  P  <  0.030  Mbar 
for  P  >  0.030  Mbar 

The  maximum  volumetric  strain  was 

dV  (0,1)  =  0.015 

The  values  of  Dmax/  x,  and  /  in  the  region  between  y  and 
Yinit  are  maPPed  in  Figure  18.  It  can  be  seen  that  driving  to 
Yfail  near  p  =  13  kbar  will  not  result  in  dilatancy  because 

(X)  *  Dmax(P)1  is  sma11*  Driving  to  Yfail  near  P  =  0,  however 
giTes  the  maximum  effect  as  [/  (x)  *  D  (P)]  -»■  0.015.  These 
resu.ts  are  consistent  with  Swanson's  data  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  conceptual  model.  The  various  parameters  were  finely  adjust 
ed  to  give  reasonable  agreement  over  the  range  of  Swanson's  data 
The  extent  of  agreement  is  shown  in  Figure  17. 

4.4  TENSILE  CRACKING  MODEL  FOR  DIVERGING  GEOMETRIES 

The  basis  for  this  model  is  a  simplified  picture  of  the 
process  of  fracture  in  cylindrical  geometry,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  all  failure  is  by  hoop  tension.  For  example,  at  the  inner 
radius  of  a  cavity,  the  local  tensile  strength  is  exceeded  and  a 
flat  crack  forms  (Figure  19).  A  relief  wave  is  propagated 
normally  from  this  crack,  and  during  a  time  St  it  will  have 
progressed  a  distance  5£  given  by 


S£  =  Cp  St 
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Figure  18  Dmax>  x  and  f  map  in  Y,  P  space. 
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where  cp  is  the  longitudinal  (elastic)  sound  speed.  The  hoop 
stress  averaged  over  the  circumference  at  a  radius  /  then, 
has  decreased  by  a  fractional  amount  proportional  to  6£./irR^.  At 
some  other  location,  then,  if  the  tensile  strength  is  still  ex¬ 
ceeded,  another  crack  can  form  and  relieve  more  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence. 


In  the  process  cf  tensile  stress  relief,  a  crack  opens  and 
this  void  strain,  although  part  of  the  superficial  volume,  is  not 
part  of  the  rock  strain  for  which  elastic  constants  are  appro¬ 
priate.  This  strain  is  assumed  to  be  only  in  the  0-direction, 
and  is  just  the  ratio  of  the  stress  relieved  to  the  elastic 
modulus  (A  +  2ir)  .  This  hoop  strain  affects  the  other  stresses, 
however,  so  that  although  the  rock  retains  a  radial  stiffness  it 
is  weakened  in  the  hoop  direction. 

For  consideration  of  smooth  changes  in  numerical  solutions, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  hoop  stress  is  relieved  exponentially 
with  a  time  constant  given  by  twice  the  propagation  time  (along 
the  circumference)  between  cracks.  It  is  assumed  that  cracks 
form  symmetrically  at  the  points  farthest  from  the  last  cracks 
to  form,  as  long  as  the  stress  averaged  over  a  circumference 
exceeds  the  tensile  strength.  Thus  for  purposes  of  the  computa¬ 
tion,  the  time  constant  is  given  by  the  average  spacing  and  the 
exponential  approach  smooths  out  asymmetries  as  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  average  response  of  many  gauges  spaced  on  a  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Several  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  one-dimensional 
Lagrangian  finite  difference  code,  PISCES™  1D-L  (Reference  4) 
using  this  model  of  fracture.  The  first  calculations  were  a 
pre-experiment  simulation  to  obtain  reasonable  size  and  spark 
pulse  requirements  for  the  experimental  part  of  this  program. 
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The  results  of  one  such  particular  calculation  are  shown.  ‘She 
simulation  geometry  was  a  one- inch-diameter  cavity  with  a  pressure 
history  on  the  wall  given  by 


P 


where  P  =  1  kbar,  t  =  5  psec  and  a  tensile  strength  of  80  har 
(1150  psi)  was  assumed.  Calculated  hoop  stresses  were  recorded 
at  1.6  and  4  cavity  radii,  and  are  shown  in  Figure  20-  She  much 
slower  decay  of  tensile  hoop  stress  at  the  outer  radius  is  a 
result  of  much  larger  crack  spacing.  This  spacing  as  a  function 
of  radius  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  When  no  cracks  are  formed,  the 
spacing  is  recorded  as  the  circumference  (in  centimeters) - 

Actual  data  on  the  tensile  strength  of  rocks  is  very  scarce- 
To  add  to  the  existing  data,  a  series  of  experiments  was  per¬ 
formed  in  bore-hole  geometry  using  an  exploding  wire  to  generate 
low  compressive  stress  and  thereby  limit  damage  to  the  specimens 
to  tensile  fracture  only.  The  experiments  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  using  the  tensile  crack  model  are  described  in  the  following 
section. 


§881911-*-  l|©9p  §fcl,’9§§  fMfoai’ 
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SECTION  5 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  WESTERLY  GRANITE 


5.1  TECHNIQUE  TO  GENERATE  TENSILE  FRACTURE 

The  experimental  effort  on  this  program  was  directed  toward 
studying  the  dynamic  tensile  failure  of  rock.  A  divergent 
(cylindrical)  geometry  was  chosen  because  it  corresponds  to  a 
typical  geometry  used  in  blasting  operations.  An  exploding 
wire  was  used  as  a  source  to  generate  cylindrical  stress  waves 
into  rock  samples,  causing  radial  tensile  failure.  In  a  normal 
blasting  configuration,  where  high  explosives  are  used  as  the 
energy  source,  the  region  near  the  borehole  is  fractured  in 
compression  by  the  high  stresses.  At  larger  radii,  however,  the 
peak  compressive  stresses  are  not  large  enough  to  cause  failure, 
but  rather  fracture  occurs  because  of  hoop  tensions  generated  by 
the  divergent  material  motion.  Because  the  exploding  wire  tech¬ 
nique  is  essentially  a  low-peak-stress  energy  source,  the  com¬ 
pressive  failure  region  can  be  eliminated,  thus  allowing  one  to 
concentrate  solely  on  the  tensile  failure  behavior  of  the  rock 
material. 

The  technique  employed  here  using  the  exploding  wire  to 
study  dynamic  fracture  behavior  is  similar  to  a  technique  used 
extensively  to  study  the  material  response  of  hollow  cylindrical 
samples  to  cylindrical  stress  waves  (References  21,  22,  and  23) 
and  the  dynamic  buckling  of  long  cylindrical  shells  (Reference  24) . 


Preceding  page  blank 
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By  placing  a  wire  along  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  cavity  (Fig¬ 
ure  22)  and  vaporizing  it  with  energy  released  rapidly  from  a 
capacitor  storage  system,  an  axisymmetric  disturbance  can  be 
generated  which  propagates  through  the  medium  surrounding  the 
wire  to  impinge  uniformly  on  the  cavity  wall,  thus  inducing  a 
uniform  cylindrical  stress  wave  into  the  rock  specimen. 


A  similar  technique  to  study  dynamic  tensile  fracture  in 
rock  by  an  electrohydraulic  effect  was  used  in  Reference  17.  In 
this  work  a  wire  was  exploded  underwater  creating  an  electrical 
breakdown  between  two  electrodes  to  generate  an  electrohydraulic 
disturbance  that  loaded  the  cavity  wall  of  thin  cylindrical  disks. 
Although  the  experiments  provided  a  great  deal  of  qualitative 
data  on  radial  tensile  fracture,  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
is  quite  difficult  because  the  resulting  deformation  and  subse¬ 
quent  fracture  cannot  be  viewed  in  a  one-dimensional  manner.  The 
lateral  release  waves  give  rise  to  a  complex  state  of  stress  and 
strain  and  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  resulting  frac¬ 
ture.  The  experiments  carried  out  in  the  present  program  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  influence  is  quite  significant  where  for  the 
same  initial  loading  configuration  and  cavity  size,  but  for 
varying  cavity  lengths,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  extent  of  tensile 
fracture  damage  is  observed  as  the  cavity  length  is  decreased. 

The  success  of  using  the  exploding  wire  technique  to  study 
the  dynamic  tensile  failure  of  rock  in  a  tractable  manner  is 
dependent  on  several  factors:  the  unidimensionality  of  the 
generated  loading  pulse,  the  ability  to  vary  the  loading  pulse 
so  that  only  tensile  failure  caused  by  the  divergent  nature  of 
the  wave  occurs  and  not  compressive  failure  caused  by  crushing, 
and  the  ability  to  measure  the  pressure  loading  time  history  on 
the  cavity  boundary. 
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The  very  nature  of  an  exploding  wire  is  indicative  that 
radial  symmetry  can  be  expected.  The  uniformity  of  the  vaporiza¬ 
tion  along  the  length  cf  the  wire  and  the  subsequent  disturbance 
imparted  to  the  sample  cavity  has  been  effectively  demonstrated 
(References  21,  22,  and  23).  For  this  configuration  then,  the 
notion  is  unidinensional ,  in  the  radial  direction  only,  making 
the  observed  effects  easier  to  interpret  and  facilitating  calcu¬ 
lation  of  these  effects. 

Pressure  pulses  of  various  shapes  and  amplitudes  can  be 
obtained  from  the  exploding  wire  apparatus.  This  is  accomplished 
by  changing  the  type  or  size  of  wire,  varying  the  amount  of  energy 
to  he  discharged  through  the  wire  by  using  cylindrical  cavities 
with  different  inner  radii,  or  altering  the  confinement  of  the 
wire  itself  or  by  a  combination  of  these  methods.  Some  of  the 
different  types  of  loading  pulses  that  can  be  used  to  examine 
fracture  mechanisms  are  a)  blast-wave  loading  where  air  serves  as 
the  transmitting  medium,  b)  dynamic  hydraulic  loading  where  a 
fluid  such  as  water  or  oil  is  the  medium  surrounding  the  wire, 
and  c)  impact  loading  where  a  liner  surrounding  the  wire  and 
initially  separated  from  the  cavity  wall  is  accelerated  and 
driven  against  the  wall .  Detonable  gaseous  mixtures  and  explos¬ 
ives  can  be  initiated  by  the  exploding  wire.  Surrounding  them 
with  various  energy  absorbing  buffer  materials  can  also  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  purse  shapes - 


With  these  possible  variations  in  loading  configurations, 
several  aspects  of  fracture  and  comminution  can  be  investigated. 
Compressive  crushing  along  with  the  tensile  failure  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  or  just  tensile  fracture  can  be  obtained  separately. 

For  the  immediate  objective  of  examining  tensile  fracture,  blast 
wave  loading  and  hydraulic  loading  were  deemed  the  most  sei table. 
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The  blast-wave  loading  pulse  was  generated  by  exploding  a 
bare  wire  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This  disturbance 
produces  a  pulse  with  a  very  fast  risetime  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
ponential  decay  lasting  for  a  few  microseconds.  The  peak  pres¬ 
sure  and  decay  behavior  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  cavity  size. 
The  diverging  geometry  dictates  that  the  smaller  cavity  will 
experience  higher  pressures  and  faster  decay  than  a  larger  cavity 
for  the  same  wire  and  discharge  conditions.  The  hydraulic  load¬ 
ing  pulse  was  obtained  by  filling  the  cavity  with  water.  This 
confinement  offers  considerably  more  restraint  to  the  expansion 
of  the  wire  than  air  does.  Because  of  this,  a  much  faster  rate 
of  energy  deposition  through  the  wire  is  required  to  generate  a 
shock  in  the  water  than  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  shock  in 
air. 


Measurements  of  the  cavity  pressure  time-history  in  the 
adverse  environment  created  by  the  current  discharge  through  the 
wire  is  quite  difficult  for  small  cavities.  For  the  present  work, 
pressure-time  loading  histories  for  samples  with  1-inch-diameter 
cavities  were  obtained  with  manganin  gauges  placed  on  the  cavity. 
Piezoelectric  probes  were  also  used  which  provided  a  qualitative 
measurement  of  the  palse  shape  that  collaborated  the  quantitative 
pulse  obtained  with  the  manganin  gauges. 

5.2  EXPLODING  SvJRE  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

In  the  past  decade,  the  exploding  wire  phenomenon  has  been 
extensively  studied  and  widely  used  in  several  diverse  applica¬ 
tions-  hn  excellent  account  of  much  of  the  research  during  this 
period  is  given  in  Volumes  1  through  4  of  Exploding  *?ires  (Ref¬ 
erence  25) .  One  application  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  the 
physical  behavior  of  the  wire  as  it  explodes  but,  rather,  makes 
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use  of  the  rapid  release  of  energy  imparted  to  the  surrounding 
medium:  to  use  the  exploding  wire  as  a  cylindrical  stress-wave 
generator  to  study  low-s tress-level  dynamic  tensile  fracture. 

The  apparatus  is  designed  to  release  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  energy  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished 
by  storing  energy  in  low-inductance  capacitors,  using  a  suitable 
switching  mechanism  to  release  the  energy,  and  utilizing  a  low- 
inductance,  parallel-plate  transmission  line  to  transmit  this 
energy  through  the  wire. 

5.2.1  Capacitor  and  Transmission-Line  Arrangement.  The 
physical  system  is  shown  in  Figure  23  and  the  electrical  schematic 
of  the  discharge  and  safety  interlock  system  is  shown  in  Figure  24 
The  system  is  designed  to  accommodate  up  to  ten  14.6  pF  Sangamo 
high-energy  discharge  capacitors  arranged  in  rectangular  geometry 
and  connected  electrically  in  parallel.  The  capacitors  are 
designed  to  operate  at  20  kV  which  provides  an  energy  storage 
capability  of  29,200  joules.  The  inductance  of  each  capacitor 
is  40  nH,  giving  a  total  inductance  of  4  nH  for  the  10  parallel 
connected  capacitors.  To  obtain  as  fast  a  discharge  as  possible, 
two  parallel  aluminum  plates  are  used  for  the  transmission  line 
system  to  minimize  inductance.  The  plates  are  3/8  inch  thick 
and  12  inches  wide  between  the  capacitors  and  the  test  section. 

The  plates  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  four  to  six  layers  of 
10-mil  Mylar  sheet-  The  capacitors  are  mounted  on  a  cart  to 
provide  flexibility,  while  the  transmission  plates  are  rigidly 
attached  to  the  table.  This  will  prevent  gross  movement  of  the 
system  caused  by  the  large  magnetic  pressures  generated  as  the 
bank  is  discharged.  The  ground  plate  is  connected  directly  to 
the  bottom  part  of  the  test  section,  while  the  top  plate  is 
separated  by  1  foot  from  the  capacitor  bank  for  switching  purposes 
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Figure  24  Electrical  schematic  of  exploding  v/ire  system. 
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5.2.2  Test  Section.  The  test  section  is  designed  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  middle  portion  of  a  test  specimen  to 
experience  true  one-dimensional  deformation  and  fracture  before 
end  effects  invalidate  this  assumption.  The  duration  of  one¬ 
dimensional  motion  is  the  difference  in  time  between  the  arrive  1 
of  the  incident  radial  wave  and  an  unloading  wave  from  either  end 
of  the  specimen.  This  period  depends  directly  on  the  type  of 
material  under  investigation  and  the  length-to-thickness  ratio  of 
the  specimen.  The  test  section  consists  of  a  rectangular  loop 
initially  rising  from  the  end  of  the  transmission  line  with 
dimensions  of  approximately  12  by  13  inches.  If  necessary,  the 
size  of  this  loop  can  easily  be  changed  by  replacing  the  trans¬ 
mission  line  riser  and  the  top  plate  of  the  test  section  with 
ones  of  different  dimensions.  The  wire  is  fastened  between  two 
brass  electrodes,  the  top  one  mounted  on  an  adjustable  brass  bar 
which  controls  the  length  of  wire.  This  allows  wires  of  lengths 
up  to  11  inches  to  be  used.  The  present  configuration  can  ac¬ 
commodate  specimens  as  large  as  24  inches  in  diameter  by  11 
inches  in  length. 

5.3  SYSTEM  DIAGNOSTICS 

Current  and  voltage  probes  are  used  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  discharge  characteristics  of  the  exploding  wire  system.  The 
current  in  the  circuit  is  measured  by  a  small  pickup  coil  placed 
between  the  plates  in  the  transmission  line.  The  voltage  induced 
in  the  coil  by  the  time-varying  magnetic  field  in  the  transmission 
line  is 


V 


N  —  = 

1  dt 


-N  ^  (BA) 
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where  N  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire,  $  is  the  magnetic  flux, 
B  is  the  magnetic  field,  A  is  the  constant  area  of  the  coils. 
The  field  in  a  parallel  plate  transmission  line  is  given  by 


B  =  y  - 
Ho  w 


where  w  is  the  width  of  the  transmission  line  and  I  is  the 
current.  Combining  these  expressions,  relation  between  the 
voltage  induced  in  the  coil  and  the  rate  of  change  of  current 
in  the  circuit  is 


V  = 


Np  A 
*o  dl 


The  output  of  the  coil  dl/dt  may  be  integrated  electronically 
to  provide  a  current  waveform.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the 
current  probe  circuitry  is  shown  in  Figure  25. 

A  voltage  divider  is  used  to  measure  the  voltage  i^aveform 
across  the  wire.  A  schematic  diagram  of  voltage  probe  circuit 
is  shown  in  Figure  26.  The  voltage  measured  across  the  wire  by 
a  divider  is  a  combination  of  resistive  and  inductive  drops 


=  V  +  V 
R  I 


I  ( t)  R  (t)  +  L 

w  I  dt 


where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire  sample  and  L_  is  the  sum 
w  I 

of  L  (t) ,  the  inductance  of  the  wire,  and  L  ,  the  inductance 
w  p 

associated  with  the  divider 1 s  components  and  the  pickup  lead 
from  the  wire  to  the  divider.  With  proper  shielding  and  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  pickup  lead,  the  induced  voltage  caused  by  L  is 

P 

usually  very  small  and  can  be  neglected. 
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Figure  25  Schematic  diagram  of  current  probe  circuitry. 
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Figure  26  Schematic  diagram  of  resistance  voltage  divider. 
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The  proper  use  of  current  and  voltage  probes  can  provide  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  concerning  the  electrical 
behavior  of  the  wire  as  it  explodes-  Measurements  of  these  two 
parameters  are  made  to  check  the  discharge  characteristics  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  wire  and  to  correlate  discharge  conditions  to 
peak  pressures  and  pulse  shapes.  An  example  of  the  foregoing 
diagnostics  recording  discharge  characteristics  are  shown  in  the 
oscilloscope  traces  in  Figure  27-  Figure  27  sitcws  the  damped 
ringing  behavior  of  the  system  through  a  direct  short  using  six 
capacitors  charged  to  20  kV.  The  period  of  43  ysec  and  the  total 
inductance  of  the  system  is  G .531  jjH.  The  voltage  and  current 
waveforms  for  a  51-mil  diameter  phosphor-bronze  wire,  11  inches 
long,  is  shown  in  Figure  27  for  the  same  discharge  conditions. 

5-4  FRACTURE  EXPERIMENTS 


The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  three  separate  steps. 
Initial  tests  were  made  with  various  types  and  sizes  of  wires  to 
determine  suitable  wire-discharge  combinations  for  the  fracture 
tests-  Next,  fracture  tests  on  samples  of  Westerly  granite  were 
conducted  using  various  wire-discharge  combinations.  The  third 
step,  the  most  difficult,  was  directed  toward  measuring  the 
cavity  boundary  condition. 

5.4.1  Wire  Characterization.  Several  wire-discharge  combin¬ 
ations  were  tried.  These  tests  consisted  mainly  of  exploding  a 
wire  in  atmospheric  air  and  monitoring  the  current  and  voltage 
waveforms.  A  typical  current  and  voltage  waveform  for  a  51-mil- 
diameter  phosphor-bronze  wire,  11  inches  long,  was  shown  in 
Figure  27b.  The  sudden  spike  in  the  voltage  trace  is  mostly  due 
to  the  inductive  pickup  by  the  voltage  probe  caused  by  the  col¬ 
lapsing  electrical  field.  This  inductive  peak  decreased  when  the 
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wire  was  an  water  and  the  'cSjrq  o i  discharge?  Increased 

slightly.  &lso,  fciv*  peak  eeereaps  as  ti'te  length  oi  tho  water 
column  sivr.rounoj.ng  the  wire  increased. 


it  in  poartible  to  only  *aechsnieal  *oeth^l3  to  obtain 
^irfervr  <c  pul  so  amplitudes  <?.nd  shapes,  maintaining  a  single 
wire- /discharge  combihotion  that  results  in  the  syster  being  veil 
■atched.  This  oorresooncs  to  the  total  s tor go  energy  being 
cons  J*ed  in  a  single  discharge  pulse.  Th »  maximum  impulse  im¬ 
parted  tc:  the  surrounding  media  i.-  normally  associated  with  the 
wire  b&dng  wull  matched  to  the  discharge  system.  Because  a  large 
portion  of  the  stored  energy  is  dissipated  by  'joule:  heating  co 
vaporize  the  material ,  the  remaining  energy  is  distributed  to  the 
surrounding  sedia  by  radiation,  ionization,  and  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  c-f  the  vaporized  products.  For  a  given  virs  suvi  a  curtain 
combination  of  system  parameters  *  5. .  e . ,  capacitance,  charging 
voltage,  and  inductance,  some  of  th  -  charge  energy  can  either  be 
left  in  the  capacitor  or,  scmiefciise  after  the  initial  discharge, 
dissipated  when  a  restrike  occurs.  With  a  restrike,  a  second 
wave  usually  results  whose  characteristics  are  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain,  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  using  wires  exhibiting  re- 
strike  for  tiie  fracture  experiments. 

After  a  considerab.'.e  amount  of  trial  and  error,  testing  a 
variety  of  viiz  materials  and  sizes,  the  wir«/dischatge  combina¬ 
tions  chosen  as  a  line  source  for  the  fracture  experiments  v;ere 
a.  51-mil-diameter,  11-inch-long  phosphorus-bronze  wire  exploded 
aw.  20  kV  and  32-rail-diameter ,  11-inch-long  phosphorous "bronze 
vtire  exploded  at  20  and  15  kV.  Figure  28  sbv?£  some  data  of 
discharge  time  versus  charging  voltage  i‘jx  exploding  wires  in 
atmospheric  air  and  in  distilled  water  for  a  storage  capacitance 
of  88  uF.  As  previously  indicated,  the  wat^i  containment  slightly 
decreases  the  rate  of  discharge. 
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5.4.2  Fracture  Tests  in  Westerly  Granite.  The  rock  material 
used  in  the  fracture  tests  was  Westerly  granite  which  is  a  very 
fine-grained  and  homogeneous  type  of  granite.  Two  main  reasons 
for  using  this  granite  were  its  homogeneity  and  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  response  data  to  characterize 
its  static  and  dynamic  behavior. 

The  configuration  used  for  the  fracture  experiments  is  shown 
in  Figure  29.  The  test  samples  were  nominally  7-inch  cubic  blocks, 
although  several  tests  were  made  with  shorter  samples.  The  cylin¬ 
drical  cavity  sizes  were  either  nominal  hr  or  1-inch  diameter  and 
were  made  with  diamond  core  drills.  Concentric  end  caps  were 
placed  at  ends  of  the  sample  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
center  of  each  end  cap  to  accommodate  the  wire.  These  served  the 
purpose  of  positioning  the  wire  along  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
of  acting  as  a  seal  for  retaining  water  in  the  cavity.  2024-T4 
aluminum  plates  were  used  as  momentum-wave  traps  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  the  reflected  wave  from  the  free  surface.  The  mech¬ 
anical  impedance  of  the  aluminum  plates  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  granite,  thus  providing  an  excellent  means  of  absorbing 
the  incident  compressive  pulse. 

A  summary  of  the  fracture  experiments  conducted  on  Westerly 
granite  is  shown  in  Table  2.  After  a  sample  was  subjected  to  the 
blast  wave  or  hydraulic- type  loading,  it  was  sectioned  in  half  to 
examine  its  midplane  portion  for  fracture  damage.  The  sectioned 
surfaces  were  treated  with  a  penetrating  fluorescent  dye  to  bring 
out  the  very  fine  cracks.  Samples  with  a  1-inch  cavity  diameter 
subjected  to  the  blast  wave  loading  (i.e.,  shots  001  and  002) 
exhibited  no  evidence  of  fracture  damage  even  after  the  sectioned 
surface  was  treated  with  the  penetrant  and  inspected  with  a  micro¬ 
scope.  A  sample  with  a  %-inch-diameter  cavity  (i.e.,  shot  004) 
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tested  with  the  wire-discharge  combination  of  a  51-mil-diameter 
phosphorus-bronze  wire  exploded  at  20  kV  showed  several  cracks 
between  1  to  3  cm  in  length.  A  picture  of  the  midplane  section 
for  shot  004  is  shown  in  Figure  30. 

In  shots  005  through  01,  water  was  used  in  the  cavity  instead 
of  air.  Extensive  fracture  damage  was  obtained  with  the  51-mil- 
diameter  phosphor-bronze  wire  at  20  kV.  A  comparison  of  the 
fracture  damage  in  shot  008  with  momentum  plates  (Figure  31a)  and 
shot  007  without  them  (Figure  31b)  shows  the  effect  of  the  free 
surfaces.  The  difference  is  not  very  pronounced  because  the  in¬ 
cident  pulse  length  was  longer  than  10  psec,  which  was  the  length 
of  pulse  the  momentum  plates  could  trap.  Measurements  of  this 
pulse  indicated  its  total  duration  was  20  psec  and  parabolic  in 
shape  having  a  peak  of  1.6  kbar.  The  same  wire-discharge  combin¬ 
ation  applied  to  a  sample  having  a  shorter  cavity  length  (2  inches) 
shot  005,  showed  significantly  less  damage  (Figure  31c)  than  that 
for  the  cavity  lengths  of  6.5  inches  (Figure  31a  and  b) .  This 
demonstrates  that  the  hydraulic  loading  pulse  is  greatly  altered 
by  the  influence  of  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the  shorter 
sample  which  undoubtedly  attenuates  the  peak  and  shortens  its 
duration.  For  the  short  cavity  length,  the  response  of  the  mid¬ 
plane  is  not  truly  one-dimensional,  in  the  sense  of  cylindrical 
plane  strain,  beyond  4  psec,  but  is  more  like  the  response 
associated  with  the  work  of  (Reference  17)  of  cylindrical  plane 
stress.  These  experimental  results  are  consistent  with  elastic 
theory  which  predicts  that  the  maximum  hoop  tension  for  cylin¬ 
drical  plane  stress  is  Jess  than  that  for  cylindrical  plane 
strain  for  the  same  loading.  Thus,  for  the  shorter  length 
samples  the  loading  pulse  can  be  altered  significantly.  This, 
along  with  the  change  in  the  state  of  stress  from  plane  strain 
to  a  more  complex  state  approaching  plane  stress,  results  in  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  the  damage  imparted  to  the  rock. 
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Figure  3ia  Momentum  plates  (shot  008) . 
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In  shots  009,  010,  and  Oil,  a  32-mil-diameter  phosphor-bronze 
wire  exploded  at  15  kV  in  water  was  used.  This  provided  about 
56  percent  of  the  energy  of  that  used  in  the  previous  shots  and 
resulted  in  considerably  less  damage  imparted  to  the  sample.  The 
loading  pulse  was  about  15  ysec  duration  with  a  peak  of  1.36  kbar. 
Pictures  of  the  fracture  damage  for  short  (2.5-inch  cavity  length) 
samples  with  and  without  momentum  plates  are  shown  in  Figures  32a 
and  b,  respectively.  The  sample  in  shot  009  still  experienced 
cracks  that  intersected  with  the  outer  surfaces,  but  it  remained 
intact.  Figure  32c  shows  the  damage  for  shot  010,  a  sample  with 
a  6-inch  cavity  length.  The  damage  patterns  in  shots  009  and  Oil 
were  affected  by  a  hairline  fault  running  from  the  upper  left 
corner  of  the  sample  down  toward  the  cavity  and  from  the  cavity 
toward  the  bottom  right  side.  Here  again  the  damage  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  for  shot  010  in  which  the  sample  had  a  longer 
cavity  length. 

For  the  water  loading  tests,  the  influence  of  the  free 
surface,  even  for  shots  with  momentum  plates,  is  quite  apparent. 
There  are  four  major  cracks  that  intersect  perpendicularly  the 
samples'  outer  surface's.  This  is  most  probably  caused,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  shot  009  (see  Figure  32a) ,  by  that  portion  of  the 
reflected  wave  not  trapped  in  the  aluminum  plates.  For  this 
case,  the  cracks  not  perpendicular  to  the  sample  boundaries 
extend  out  to  radii  less  than  the  perpendicular  radius  to  the 
surface.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  for  shots  007  and  008, 
which  indicate  that  cracking  would  have  extended  to  the  sample 
surfaces  even  if  the  entire  pulse  was  trapped  in  the  momentum 
plates. 

The  reason  that  the  momentum  plates  were  not  sufficient  to 
entrap  the  incident  pulse  was  that  the  long  pulse  durations  were 
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not  anticipated.  A  successful  measurement  of  the  loading  pulses 
was  not  obtained  until  after  the  fracture  tests  were  completed. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  a  reliable  measurement  of 
the  loading  pulse  is  discussed  below.  The  use  of  samples  with 
larger  lateral  dimensions  would  have  helped  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  the  free  surfaces,  but  none  were  available. 

5.4.3  Measurements  of  Cavity  Loading  Conditions.  As 
previously  noted,  the  adverse  environment  created  by  the  exploding 
wire  makes  the  measurement  of  the  cavity  pressure-time  history 
very  difficult,  especially  for  small  cavities.  A  review  of  tech¬ 
niques  that  have  yielded  varying  degrees  of  success  appears  in 
Reference  26.  The  methods  that  proved  most  successful  were  those 
from  which  the  pressure-time  history  had  to  be  deduced  indirectly 
from  measurements  of  the  shock  wave  speed  or  the  elastic  free- 
surface  response  of  a  cylindrical  sample.  These  indirect  tech¬ 
niques  are  quite  tedious  to  apply  and  very  time-consuming.  Also, 
they  are  not  well  suited  for  the  problem  in  this  work.  For  these 
reasons,  a  more  direct  method  for  measuring  the  cavity  condition 
using  piezoresistive  gauges  was  pursued. 

The  use  of  manganin  piezoresistive  gauges  for  shock  wave 
measurements  has  been  extensively  studied  and  well  documented 
(References  27,  28,  and  29) .  The  manganin  gauge  exhibits  a 
fractional  change  in  resistance  that  is  proportional  to  the  normal 
stress  component,  a,  acting  on  its  active  element.  This  is 
expressed  by 


o 


1  AR 

KEs 


where  R  is  the  initial  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  gauge  and 

g 

K  =  0.0027  ft/ft/kbar  for  the  gauges  employed  here. 
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A  50-ohm  photo-etched  manganin  foil  gauge4  was  bended  to  the 
cavity  of  an  aluminum  block  (Figure  33a) .  The  gauge  is  bonded  to 
the  cavity  with  a  thin  layer  of  Furane  Epocast  202  epoxy  so  that 
it  blends  in  smoothly  with  the  curvature  of  the  cavity.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  gauge  package  is  5  mils.  The  assembled  gauge- 
aluminum  block  is  shown  in  Figure  33b.  Because  of  the  excellent 
impedance  match  of  aluminum  with  granite,  the  cavity  pressure 
measured  by  the  manganin  gauge  for  both  the  airblast  wave  loading 
and  hydraulic  water  loading  is  very  close  to  that  experienced  by 
the  granite  samples. 

The  power  supply  used  v'th  the  above  gauge  was  a  Piezo- 
resistive  Gage  Pulse  Power  Supply**  which  utilizes  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  circuit  shown  in  Figure  34.  Briefly,  the  gauge  forms  one 
arm  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  is  initially  balanced,  V  =  0,  with 
the  capacitor-pulse  type  power  supply  charged  to  a  voltage,  VQ. 
Several  microseconds  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  stress  wave  at 
the  gauge,  the  capacitor  is  discharged.  When  the  gauge  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  pressure  loading,  the  bridge  becomes  unbalanced 
and  the  resultant  voltage,  V,  across  the  null  indicator  is 
monitored  on  an  oscilloscope.  A  circuit  analysis  gives  the 
change  in  resistance,  <JR,  of  the  gauge  element  as 


V 

<R  + 

/R  +  R  R  1 

nil3  *  +  * 

L  P  4.  f> 

V 

o 

V  \  R,  *  J 

l»  A  *  A 

1  2 

R 

=4 

V 

(R  +  R  )  (R  +  R  ) 

3  3  * 

R  +  R 
+  1  2 

R 

"  Vo 

R  R 

3 

R  +  R 

3. 

♦Micro-Measurements  Company,  Romulus,  Michigan,  Manganin  Gauge 
LM-SS-210AW-048. 

♦♦Metro  Physics,  Incorporated,  Model  50-75C. 
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where  values  of  R  ,  R  ,  R  ,  and  R  are  defined  in  Figure  13  and 

12  3% 

R  =  R  +  R  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  gauge  arm,  with  R  the 

g  x  x 

cable  resistance  in  the  gauge  arm.  The  use  of  this  expression, 
together  with  the  gauge  constant  K,  provides  o(t)  for  a  known  VQ 
and  the  measured  V{t) . 

Three  different  pressure  profiles  were  measured  on  a  1.G20- 
inch-diameter  cavity  using  the  mar.ganin -gauge  aluminum-block 
configuration.  A  blast-type  loading  pulse  in  atmospheric  air 
created  by  a  51-mil-diameter  phosphor-bronze  wire  and  exploded 
at  a  voltage  of  20  dV,  a  hydraulic  loading  pulse  in  water  created 
by  the  same  wire  and  voltage  conditions,  and  a  hydraulic  loading 
pulse  in  water  created  by  a  32-mil  diameter  phosphor-bronze  wire 
and  exploded  at  15  kV  are  all  shown  in  Figure  35.  Although  the 
peak  pressure  of  the  blast  wave  pulse  is  higher  than  both  the 
water  pulses,  its  impulse  is  significantly  less.  Samples  loaded 
with  this  pulse  (e.g. ,  fracture  shot  003)  showed  no  fracture 
damage. 

The  success  of  these  measurements  depended  on  the  pressure¬ 
loading  pulse  arriving  at  the  cavity  after  the  onset  of  dwell 
when  current  had  ceased  to  flow  through  the  wire,  (e.g. ,  Fig¬ 
ure  27b) .  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manganin  gauge  acts 
as  a  search  coil  and  picks  up  voltage  induced  by  the  rapidly 
changing  magnetic  field,  which  is  fed  back  into  the  bridge 
circuitry.  The  amplitude  of  this  voltage  increases  the  closer 
*  the  gauge  is  to  the  exploding  wire  and  exceeds  the  signal  voltage 
from  the  gauge.  Shielding  the  gauge  from  this  field  would  be 
quite  difficult  and  impractical,  since  it  would  physically  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  response  of  the  gauge  to  the  pressure  pulse.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manganin-gauge  power  supply  was  capable  of  recovering 
from  the  effect  of  this  induced  signal  about  2  ysec  after  current 
shutoff,  and  measurements  of  the  pressure  pulse  could  be  obtained 
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after  this  time.  The  arrival  of  the  pulse  in  air  and  water  for  a 
1.020-inch-diameter  carity  was  about  3  and  4  nsec,  respectively, 
after  current  shutoff.  However,  the  cirri val  of  the  pressure 
pulses  for  the  %-inch-aiameter  cavity  preceded  the  current  dwell 
and  measurements  could  not  be  obtained. 

Another  measurement  of  the  pressure  pulse  was  obtained  with 
small  (0.0937-inch  diameter)  barium  titanits  probes  inserted  in 
holes  drilled  in  the  radial  direction  of  plexiglass  samples. 
Although  the  response  of  these  probes  could  not  be  quantitatively 
deduced,  they  did  provide  a  qualitative  measurement  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  pulse  shapes  which  was  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the 
manganin  gauges.  This  helped  to  substantiate  the  authenticity 
of  the  measurements  made  by  the  manganin  gauges. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  gradual-rise,  long-duration 
character  of  the  pressure  pulse  created  by  the  exploding  wire  in 
water  (Figure  35)  was  not  initially  anticipated.  However,  these 
pulses  are  not  so  surprising  when  considering  the  analogy  of  a 
simple  moving  piston  for  the  expansion  process  of  the  wire. 
Several  different  mechanisms  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
vaporization  or  expansion  process  of  the  wire  (e.g. ,  Muller, 
Bennet  and  Webb,  and  Chace  in  Reference  25) .  These  mechanisms 
are  quite  complex  and  a  discussion  of  them  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  work.  The  following  discussion  is  offered  simply 
as  a  possible  intuitive  explanation  for  the  different  pressure 
profiles  obtained. 

The  whole  process  of  melting  and  vaporizing  the  itfire  occurs 
in  only  a  few  microseconds.  Prior  to  the  vaporization,  the 
physical  shape  of  the  wire  is  maintained  by  inertia  and  magnetic 
pressure.  As  time  proceeds,  the  magnetic  pressure  drops  with  the 
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collapse  of  the  current  and  the  kinetic  pressure  becomes  dominant 
and  expansion  of  the  vaporized  material  begins.  Now  consider 
this  expanding  material  to  act  as  a  cylindrical  piston  compressing 
the  surrounding  medium.  For  a  given  wire  and  rate  of  energy 
deposition,  the  environmental  containment  of  wire  strongly  affects 
the  rate  of  expansion.  An  air  environment  allows  little  restraint 
to  the  expansion  of  the  wire  in  comparison  with  the  restraint 
afforded  by  a  water  environment.  The  distance  required  for  a 
shock  to  develop  in  front  of  a  moving  piston  in  a  hydrodynamic 
medium  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sound  speed  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  acceleration  of  the  piston.  There¬ 
fore,  since  the  cylindrical  piston  can  expand  more  rapidly  in  air 
than  in  water,  a  shock  wave  will  be  formed  in  air  in  less  distance 
than  would  be  required  in  water.  A  steeper  wave  front  in  water 
would  result  sooner  if  the  rate  of  energy  deposition  is  increased. 
This  would  increase  the  kinetic  pressure,  and  hence,  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  cylindrical  piston.  The  steeper  rise  of  the  pressure 
pulse  for  the  32-mil  wire  at  15  kV  in  Figure  35  is  an  indication 
of  this  where  the  rate  of  energy  per  unit  mass  is  about  1.9  times 
that  for  51-mil  wire  at  20  kV. 

5.5  INTERPRETATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

Calculations  were  made  of  the  experimental  geometry  and 
loading  conditions  using  both  the  linear-elastic  description  of 
granite  and  the  tensile  fracture  model  described  in  Section  4.4. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
process  of  tensile  fracture  in  this  geometry  can  be  obtained. 

Experimental  shots  002  and  004  were  especially  interesting, 
as  they  give  the  possibility  of  bracketing  the  tensile  strength. 
The  first  calculation  used  a  perfectly  elastic  model  to  compute 
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shot  002.  The  validity  of  the  purely  elastic  assumption  can  be 
checked  by  noting  the  trajectory  in  space — Figure  36, 

trajectory  002 — and  comparing  to  compressional  fracture  data. 

Within  the  experimental  scatter,  the  trajectory  is  inside  the 
proportional  limit  data  of  Reference  15.  The  calculated  maximum 
hoop  tensile  stress  is  shown  in  Figure  37  for  shots  002  and  004. 

For  the  rest  of  the  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  tensile 
failure  is  determined  by  just  the  peak  tensile  stress.* 

From  Figure  37,  the  tensile  strength  of  granite  is  at  least 
0.6  kbar,  since  the  1-inch  bore  hole  shot  did  not  fracture.  The 
%-inch  bore-hole  shot  did  fracture,  so  that  the  tensile  strength 
is  no  more  than  1.5  kbar.  When  the  calculation  was  repeated 
using  the  tensile  crack  model  with  a  tensile  strength  of  1  kbar, 
the  model  indicated  fractures  out  to  nearly  0.8  cm  radius,  where 
the  elastic  calculation  showed  slightly  more  than  1  kbar  peak 
tension.  The  water  buffer  calculation  used  an  0.8-kbar  tensile 
limit,  and  the  calculated  extent  of  cracking  was  about  1.5  cm, 
where  an  elastic  calculation  showed  about  0.8-kbar  peak  tension. 

The  experiments,  however,  showed  that  those  cracks  which  did  not 
intersect  (and  so  were  not  obviously  influenced  by)  the  free 
surface,  extended  to  locations  where  elastic  calculations  show 
the  peak  tensile  stress  to  be  about  0,3  kbar  for  both  the  water 
buffer  (Figure  38)  and  the  %-inch  air  buffer  (Figure  37) . 

From  these  observations,  it  is  concluded  that  it  requires 
less  tensile  stress  to  propagate  a  crack  than  it  does  to  initiate 
one.  That  the  effect  of  opening  a  void  takes  some  energy  from 
the  stress  wave  is  concluded  from  the  peak  tensile  stress  being 
a  few  percent  lower  at  a  given  range  when  the  tensile  crack  model 
is  used  than  an  elastic  calculation  shows. 

*It  may  be  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  but  it  is 
simple  and  convenient.  Since  the  air  pulses  have  similar  tensile 
stress  histories,  the  peak  value  or  the  integral  of  (say)  stress 
time  are  equivalent  criteria.  Further,  the  cracks  extend  to  about 
the  same  peak  tensile  stress  value  for  both  the  water  and  air 
buffers  (compare  Figures  37  and  38) . 
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Start:  Hn.  i.  d.  Calculations  (shot  004) 


Radius,  cm 

Figure  37  Air  buffer,  1/2  and  1  inch  inside  diameter 


Figure  38  Water  buffer,  32  mil  wire 
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SECTION  6 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two  parallel  paths  were  followed  in  this  investigation  of 
fracture  and  comminution  of  rock.  The  first  path  was  the  study 
of  existing  analytical  models  of  fracture  and  comminution  and 
the  application  of  these  models  to  the  dynamic  stress  fields 
appropriate  for  blasting.  From  this  study  a  method  was  developed 
to  test  the  theories  in  various  idealized  geometries  and  loading 
conditions.  Tue  second  path  was  a  more  fundamental  investigation 
of  the  process  of  tensile  fracture  in  rock.  Experimental  data 
and  finite-difference  calculations  were  used  to  obtain  the 
dynamic  tensile  strength  of  Westerly  granite.  In  addition,  it 
was  discovered  that  cracks  can  propagate  in  a  tensile  stress 
field  more  easily  (with  less  stress)  than  they  are  initiated. 

Some  specific  recommendations  can  be  made  for  extending  the 
results  presented  here.  The  model  for  rock  failure  in  hoop 
tension  is  inadequate.  Provision  must  be  made  so  that  a  crack 
can  extend  more  easily  than  it  can  be  started,  perhaps  through 
an  ad  hoc  stress  concentration  factor.  The  experiments  using 
the  water  buffer  should  be  refined,  and  additional  air  buffer 
shots  at  intermediate  cavity  radii  should  be  done  to  try  to  pin 
down  the  tensile  strength  a  little  more  accurately.  The  fracture 
and  comminution  program  should  allow  for  variable  material 
properties,  and  additional  models  should  be  tested. 
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More  generally,  as  these  future  results  begin  to  show  a 
clearer  picture  of  dynamic  fracture,  the  two  approaches  can 
blend — results  on  dynamic  fracture  can  be  used  to  refine,  say, 
the  Galin  spall  model,  and  particle  size  distributions  from  the 
fracture  and  comminution  program  can  be  used  in  more  detailed 
calculations  of  the  interaction  of  stress  waves  and  the  effects 
of  fractured  material  during  blasting. 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  FRACTURE  AND  COMMINUTION  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 


PIER-310 


fracture  and  condaation  program  consists  of  one  main 
program  together  with  ftsctioo  PIESS  and  sirs  routine  CLASIF. 

PRESS  calculates  the  pressure  at  each  time  step  in  each  space 
zone.  GAS  IF  performs  the  particle-sieving  and  size  analysis 
described  in  Block  D  (Figure  3). 

■She  program  listing  and  input  instructions  follow-  Figure  7 
is  a  printout  of  typical  input  data  to  the  program-  All  data 
are  in  centdateter-gram-imicrosecond  units-  ®iese  inputs  are 
discussed  below. 

Geometry.  G  =  0,  1,  2  selects  plane,  cylindrical,  or 
spherical  geometry.  J60  and  UMAX  are  inner  and  outer  boundaries 
of  the  rock.  PPKDfl  is  a  control  or  printing  of  certain  optional 
outputs  as  described  at  lines  214  and  243  of  the  main  program. 

If  FREES  il  is  non-zero,  the  outer  bomdary  is  assumed  to  be  a 
free  surface  and  the  Galin  spall  model  is  teste d- 

Forcing  Function-  The  correspondence  between  the  variables 
listed  in  the  table  and  those  given  in  Block  B  (Section  3-3-2) 
is  as  follows: 


pmx 

is 

ALPH 

is 

a  a 

BETA 

is 

ba 

XO 

is 

xo 

A 

is 

A 

B 

is 

B 

A-l 
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Mot  all  the  nine  slots  an  each  data  card  axe  now  used.  The 
remaining  slots  are  available  to  read  in  additional  data  if  the 
prograa  is  revised. 

Input  data  format  is  listed  in  Table  Al- 

Prograa  listing.  A  listing  of  the  FORTRAN  prograa  follows. 
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Card 
Type  No. 

1 


TABLE  A1 

FRACTURE  AND  COMMINUTION  PROGRAM — IlsPUT  DATA 


Entry  No. 
on  Card 

Name  in 
Program 

Synbol  in  Writeup 

I 

6 

2n 

Geoaetry  factor,  G=0,l,2  for 
plane,  cylindrical,  spherical 

2 

RO 

ro 

Inner  radius,  must  be  non-zero 
if  G  is  1  or  2 

3 

RMAX 

raax 

Outer  radius 

4 

NZON 

Number  of  space  (oass)  zones 

5 

PPRIN 

Controls  printout  of  certain 
quantities.  See  text. 

6 

FREESU 

If  FREESU  >0.-  RMAX  is  free 
surface  and  G^.  iii  spall  model 

is  confuted 

7 

8 


9 


1 

PMAX 

po 

Initial,  maximum  pressure  at 

r  in  forcina  function 
o 

2 

ALPH 

aa 

Coefficient  of  exponent  in 
forcing  function 

3 

XO 

X 

o 

Proportional  to  wavelength  of 
forcing  function 

4 

DTI 

Time  step 

5 

A 

A 

Coefficient  of  exponential  in 

forcing  function 

6  B  B  Coefficient  of  exponential  in 

forcing  function 
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Card 
Type  No. 


3 


TABUS  Al  (cont.) 


Entry  No. 
on  Card 

7 

8 
9 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Naoe  in 

Program  Symbol  in  Writeup 


BETA 


ba  Coefficient  of  exponential  in 
forcing  function 


RHO 

YMOD 

PRAT 

Q 

SCOMP 

STENS 


p  Density  of  the  rock 
E  Young's  modulus 

v  Poisson's  ratio 

Q  Solid- friction  coefficient 

Sc  Compressive  strength  coefficient 

Sfc  Tensile  strength  coefficient 


1 

CEFR 

X 

Rittinger  comminution  efficiency 

2 

SSE 

T 

Specific  surface  energy 

3 

SHAPV 

fv 

Volume  shape  factor 

4 

BWI 

W. 

1 

Bond  work  index 

5 

SHAPA 

f 

a 

Area  shape  factor 

6 

DIAMIN 

1/3 

V 

1 

Minimum  size-class  diameter 

7 

S.TZRAT 

R 

Ratio  of  volumes  of  successive 
size  classes 

8 

JKAX 

Number  of  size  classes 

9 
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FORTRAN  PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  HEUB  C INPUT .OUTPUT  *TAPE5=INPUT .TAPEGsOUTPUT) 


common  ^AXDAL^6£TA*A’6,Q*XO*RO*OR,i>7’CP*8 

$S5i£5v?l. 2!^?I?^SI2RAT,  shapa*  sha?v.  jmax 

1  PRP (4I> . TBP < 41 > .RHDM <41 ) ;RM0M <41 ) «PRM <4  )  ,TBM  41  I 

2  T<  101  *  TITLE  <  10)  .CARO  <9  )  * WARRy (41  * ] 0^)  * 

3  WACUMPC41.100) *ttAC0MM(41 .100) *DIAM<41) 

1  *TAR(41 )  .GAL  <41 )  .PAR  <41 )  ’  1 

c 

INTEGER  PNTRvCRDR 

c  0ATA  CPOR/5/ *PNTR/6/ »  PPR I N/0 •/ *  ERR/0 •/ 

COMMENCE  OPERATION 

READ (CROR* 10001  <TITLE<IJ  *;=1*!0) 

MR ITE<PNTR.  10021  <TITLEtS'» :-r.t 

101  READ  (CROP*  1001)  N?YP.  <CARD<f  1  ? 

IE(EOF<CPDR) )  103*102 

102  GO  TO  <110*120. 130. 1401.NTYP 
102  GO  TO  <110*1?0«130«140)*NTYP 

c* 

CAPO  TYPE  1  -  GEOMETRY 
110  G  =  CARD(l) 

IG  =  IEIX<G  ♦  1.1) 

IG  =  IFlx<6  ♦  1,1) 

RO  =  CARD <21 
rmax  =■  Card  <31 

NZON  =  CARD (4) 

PPR IN  =  CARD  <51 
FREESU  =  CARD (6) 

C  ENTRY  6  ON  CARD  TYPE  1,  POSITIVE  IF  RMAX  TS  FRFF  SURF /iff 
IF/PMAX.l.£.RO.OR,NZON*LE,0  >  GO  TO  210  SURF,1CE 

IF (RO.FQ.O, „ AND.G.NE.O. )  GO  TO  210 
GO  TO  101 

C 

CARO  TYPE  2  -  FORCING  FUNCTION 
120  PMAX  =  CARD ( 1 ) 

ALPH  =  CARO (2) 

XO  =  CAPO < 3) 

DTI  =  CARD (4! 

A  =  CARD (5) 
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9  =  CARD (6) 

8ETA  =  CARO (7) 

IF(XO.LE.O..OR.DTI.LE.O.)  GO  TO  220 
GO  TO  101 

APD  TYPE  3  -  MATERIAL  PROPERTIES 
130  RHO  =  CARD ( 1 ) 

YMOD  =  CARD (2) 

PRAT  =  CARD (3) 

Q  =  CARD  14) 

SCOMP  =  CARD (5) 

STENS  =  CAPO (6) 

go(to01oi#0*#OR*0*LE*0**OR*PRaT#le#”1**or,prat*ge’*5)go  T°  230 

C 

CARO  TYPE  4  -  COMINUTION  PARAMETERS 
140  CEFR  “  CARO(l) 

SSE  =  CARD(2) 

SHAPV  =  CARO (3) 

BWI  =  CARO (4} 

SHAPA  =  CARO (5) 

OIAMIN  =  CARO (6) 

STZRAT  =  CARDJ7) 

JMAX  =  IFIX (CARO (8)  ♦  .1) 

IFCCEFR.LE.O.. OR. SHAPV. LE.O.)  GO  TO  240 
GO  TO  101 
C 

103  WRITE (PNTR, 1003)  G»RMAX*RO»NZON*PPRTN»FPEESU 
WRITE (PNTR* 1004)  PMAX* ALPH»X0*DTI*BETA»  A*B 
WRITE (PNTR, 1005)  RHO,YMOD,PRAT,Q, SCOMP, STEMS 

10061  SSE’CEFP, SHAPV, 8WI,SHAPA*DIAMIN.SIZPAT,  JMAX 
IF(ERR.NE.0.)  GO  TO  20 
C 

COMPUTE  BL'LKMOOULUS,  SOUND  SPEED  AND  PROPER  TIME  STEP 
C 

BMOD  =  YM00/(3.*(1.-2.*PRAD) 

CSQ  =  3.«8M0D* ( 1 .-PRAT) / ( 1 .♦PRAT) 

CP  =  SORT (CSQ/RHO) 

NCYC  =  ( (RMAX-R0)/CP  ♦  3./ALPH)/DTI  ♦  ] 

DT  =  DTI 

IF(NCYC.LE.IOO)  GO  TO  104 
NCYC  =  100 

DT  =  ( (RMAX  -  RO) /CP  ♦  3./ALPH) /NCYC 

104  URITF (pNTR, 1007)  8M0D,CP,DT 
NPOST  =  NZON  ♦  1 

f)R  =  (RMAX-RO) /NZON 
G  =  G/2. 

C 
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CALCULATE  PRESSURFCRtTJ  AND  ENERGY (R*T>  GRIDS 
C 

DO  1  J  =  l.NPOST 
DELTR  =  (J-l )*DR 
R(J»  =  RO  ♦  DELTR 
DO  2  I  =  1 *NCYC 
TIME  =  <I-1)*DT 
P(J*I)  =  PRESS (DELTR#TIME) 

£(J*I)  =  0.5*P{J*I»*ABS(P(J«I))/8M0D 
2  CONTINUE 
1  CONTINUE 
C 

COMINUTION  INITIALIZATION 
C 

DO  4  J  =  l*NPOST 
NACUMP ( J* 1 ) =0* 

WACU»*M  (  J«  1 )  =0« 

RMDP(J)  =  l.E*10 
RMDM(J)  a  RMDP(J) 

BMDP(J)  =  RMDP(J) 

4  BMDH(J)  =  RMOF(J) 

C 

COMINUTION  CALCULATIONS 
C 

00  8  J  =  2tNP0ST 
PP  =  0. 

PM  =  0. 

TP  =  0. 

TM  =  0. 

DO  7  I  =  l.NCYC 

TIME  =  (I-1)*DT  -  DR/CP 

RAD  =  (J~2>*0R 

PG  =  PRESS (RAD*TrME) 

EEL  =  0.5*PG*ABS<PG)/BMOD 
WCOM  =  EEL* ( 1 •  -  DR/R ( J) ) ** (2»*G)  -  E(Jtl) 
WARRY(J*I)  =  WCOM 

IF(P(J*H .GT.STENS.AND.P(J*I) .LE.SCOMP)  GO  TO  7 
IFCWCOM.EQ.O.)  GO  TO  7 
IE(P( J* I) «LE.STENS)  GO  TO  6 
C 

C  COMPRESSIVE  COMINUTION 

C 

IF (WCOM#LT .0 • )  GO  TO  7 
IF(I.EQ.l)  GO  TO  51 

WACUMP(J.I)  =  WACUMP ( J* 1-1 )  ♦  WCOM 
51  CONTINUE 
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PP  =  pp  ♦  0.5*CP(J*I-1 )  ♦  P(J*I) )*0T 
TP  =  TP  ♦  DT 

PIT  =  6.*SSE/(WC0M*CEFR*SHAPV> 

C  CUMULATE  COMMINUTION  STEPS 

PIT  =  1./C1./RIT  ♦  l./RMDP(J>) 

PMOP(J)  =AMINl(RIT*RMOP(J)) 

BND  =  .01*(BWI/WCOM>**2 
DEL  =  l./SQRTCBND)  ♦  1 ./SORT (BMDP ( J> ) 

BND  =  l./(0EL>**2 

BMOP(J)  =AMIN1 C BND* BMDP ( J) } 

GO  TO  7 


TENSILE  COMINUTION 


C 


C 

C 


C 


6  IF(WCOM.GT.O.)  GO  TO  7 
IF(I.EQ.I)  GO  TO  61 
WACUMM(J.I)  =  WACUMM ( J* I-l )  ♦  WCOM 

61  CONTINUE 

PM  =  PM  ♦  0«5*(P(J*I-1>  ♦  P ( J* I ) ) *DT 
TM  =  TM  ♦  DT 

PIT  =  -6.*SSE/(WC0M*CEFR*SPAPV) 
CUMULATE  COMMINUTION  STEPS 

RIT  =  l./(l./RIT  ♦  1 »/RMDM ( J) ) 

RMOM(J)  =AMIN1 (RIT  » RMDM { J) ) 

BND  =  .01*(BWI/WCOM)**2 
DEL  =  1. /SORT (BND)  ♦  1 ,/SQRT (BMDM ( J) ) 

BND  =  1 •/ (DEL) **2 

BMOM(J)  = AM INI (BND*BMDM ( J) ) 

7  CONTINUE 
IF(TP.LE.O.)  GO  TO  5 
PBP(J)  =  PP/ TP  -SCOMP 
TRP(J)  =  TP 

5  IFtTM.LE.O.)  GO  TO  8 

PBM(J)  =  PM/TM  -  STENS 
TBM(J)  =  TM 

8  CONTINUE 

ENTER  GALIN  SPALL  MODEL 

IF(FREESU.LE.O*>  GO  TO  11 
INITIALIZE  SPALL  PARTICLE  SIZE 
DO  8?  J=],  NPOST 
82  GAL<J)=1.E*10 

TRAT  =  (RMAX  -  R0)/CP 
DO  81  L=I*NZON 
J  =  NPOST  ♦  1  -  L 
RAD  =  R ( J) 

TIME  =  TRAT  ♦  (RMAX  -  RAD)/CP 
ARR1  VAL  TIME  OF  WAVE  FROM  FREE  SURFACE 
RADO  =  RAD  ~  RO 
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PG  =  PRESS(PADO.TIME) 

C  INCIDENT  PRESSURE  WHEN  REFLECTED  WAVE  ARRIVES 

TAR(J)  =  TIME 

PAR(J)  =  PG 

IF (PG  .LE.O)  GO  TO  81 
C  IF  ZONE  IS  IN  TENSION  IT  CANNOT  SPALL 
IF(RMDP(J>  .LT.  l.E+10)  60  TO  81 
C  IF  ZONE  HAS  CPUSHEO  IT  CANNOT  SPALL 
EEL  =  O.S*PG*PG/BMOD 
EELM  =EEt  /  RHO 
X  =  PG/fRHO*CP> 

XX  =  X*X 

SIJRFNG  =  EELM-0 .5*  (  XX-2 .*PG/RHO) 

GALCJI  =  6.*  SSE  /(RHO  *  SURENGJ 
81  CONTINUE 

11  CONTINUE 

READY  TO  DETERMINE  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION 
OUTPUT  SECTION 

WRITE (PNTR. 1008)  (TITLE (I) *1=1*10) 

00  12  J  =  1 *NPOST 

12  WRITE (PNTR* 1009)  R ( J) *RMDP( J) *BMDP ( J) *RMDM ( J) *BMDM ( J) .PBP ( J) • 

1  TBP(J) *PBM(J) *TBM( J) 

SKIP  GALIN  SPALL  PRINTOUT  IF  NO  FREE  SURFACE 
IF(FREESU.LE.O)  GO  TO  18 
WRITE (PNTR. 1026)  (TITLE(I) .1=1*10) 

DO  48  J=l*NPOST 

4ft  WRITE (PNTR* 1025)  J.R ( J) *GAL ( J) .TAR ( J) .PAR ( J) 

18  CONTINUE 

IF  PPRIN  GT  ZERO  AND  LT  3.  PRINT  P(R.T)  GRID 
IF(PPRIN.EQ.O.)  GO  TO  20 
IF  (PPRIN.  GE.  3.)  GO  TO  30 
I NO  =  NCYC/10 
DO  13  M=1 . INO 
MI  =  1 0* (M-l ) 

M7  =  MI  ♦  1 
ML  =  10*M 

WRITE (PNTR. 1010)  (TITLE ( I ) *  1  =  1 ♦ 1 0) 

00  14  N=1 ♦ 10 

14  T (N)  =  (MI  ♦  N  -  1 ) *DT 
WRITE (PNTR. 1011)  (T (N> .N=l *  10 ) 

WPITE (PNTR. 1013) 

DO  15  J  =  l.NPOST 

15  WRITE (PNTR. 1012)  R(J) . (P( J.N) .N=MZ.ML) 

13  CONTINUE 

IF(NCYC.LE.10*IND>  GO  TO  30 
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<■ ) 
i 


CTTTLECI) *1^1*10) 


1)*DT 

(T(N)*N=1*ML) 


Rf Jl • (P( J*N) *N=KI  *NCYC) 


ENERGY  ABSORBED 
GO  TO  40 


TN  each  time  step 


WRITE (PNTR* I 010) 

MI  =  iO»INO 
ML  =  NCYC  -  MI 
00  16  N  =  I, ML 

16  TCNI  =  {HI  ♦  N  - 
MRITECPNTR*1011| 

WRITE (PNTR. 1013) 

MI  =  MI  ♦  1 
00  17  J!=l*NPOST 

17  WRITE (PNTR*  1012) 

GO  TO  30 

30  CONTINUE 

IF  PPRIN  LT  3.  PRtnt 
IF  (PPRIn.GE.2.) 

I‘JD  =  NCYC/10 
00  23  M=i*IND 

MI  =  10* (M— 1 | 

HZ  S  HI  ♦  I 
ML  =  10*M 
WRITF (PNTR. 1018) 

DO  24  N=1 • 10 

24  T(N)  =  (MI  ♦  N  - 
WRITE (PNTR* 1011) 

WRITE(PNTk*1013> 

00  25  J  s  1*NP0ST 

23  CONTINU?  <PNTR* 10121  R<J)  *  ****** ■ <■ J*N>  ,N=MZ*ML) 
IF(NCYC.LE«10*IND)  GO  TO  20 
WRITF(PNTR*101B)  (TITLECI) *1=1*10) 


CTITLE«I)*I=1*10) 

1  )*DT 

(T(N)*N=1*10) 


26 


27 

hO 


34 


MI  =  10*TND 
ML  =  NCYC  -  MI 
00  26  N  =  1 «ML 
T  (N)  =  (MI  ♦  N  - 
WRITF(PNTR*1011) 
WRITE(PNTR*1013) 

MI  =  MI  ♦  i 
00  27  J=1*NP0ST 
WRITE (PNTR* 1012) 
CONTINUE 
IND  =  NCYC/10 
DO  33  M=1 *IND 
MI  =  10*(M-1) 

MZ  =  MI  ♦  1 
ML  =  10*M 
WRITE (PNTR* 101 9) 
00  34  N=1 *10 
T(N)  =  (MI  ♦  N  - 
WRITE (PNTR* 1  011 ) 


1)*DT 

(T (N),N= l.ML) 


R ( J) * (WARRY { J*N) *N=MI .NCYC) 


<TITLE(I)*I=1,10) 
1 )  *0T 

(T (N>  *N=1*10) 
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WRITE (PNTR* 1013) 

DO  35  J  =  lvNPOST 

35  WRITE (PNTR* 1012)  Rf J) » (WACUNPf J*N) *N=MZ*ML) 
33  CONTINUE 

IFfNCYC.LE-10*lNO)  GO  TO  30 
W<>17F'f>NTR*1019)  (TITlE(I)*I=1«*0) 

MI  =  10»IND 
ML  =  NCYC  -  MI 
00  36  N  =  l.ML 

36  TIN)  =  (MI  '  N  — 1)*0T 

WRITE  (P*'TR*  1011)  (T(N)«N=1*ML) 

WRITE (PNTR* 1013) 

MI  =  MI  ♦  1 
00  37  .1=1  *NPOST 

37  WRITE (PNTR* 1012)  RCJ) • <WACUMP(J*N) *N=Mf .NCYC) 
INO  =  NCYC/10 

Oil  43  M=1*IN0 
Mf  =  10*CM-1) 

HZ  =  Ml  *  1 
•»L  =  10»M 

»EfPNTR.1020)  (TITLE(I)*I=1*?0) 

00  44  N=l*10 

4A  T'N)  =  (MI  ♦  N  -  1)«DT 

WRITE  CPNTR* 10* i )  IT IN) *N=1*10) 

WRITE (PNTR* 10131 

DO  45  J  =  1*NP0ST 

45  WRITE (PNTR* 10 12*  SIJ) • (WACUMNIJvN) *N=MZ.ML) 
43  CONTINUE 

IF(NCYC.LE.10*IN0)  GO  TO  20 
WRITE (PNTR* 1020)  (TITLE (Si *1=1*10) 

MI  =  10*TN0 
ML  =  NCYC  ~  MI 
DO  46  N  =  1«HL 

46  TIN)  =  (MI  ♦  N  -  1)*0T 

WRITE (PNfR*1011)  (T(N)*N=1*ML) 

WRITE (PNTR*1013) 

MI  =  MI  *  1 
DO  47  J=1,NP0ST 

47  WRITE (PNTR*1012)  R f  J) • (WACUMM ( J*N) *N=HT *NCYC) 
GO  TO  20 

C 

CERROR  SECTION 
C 

210  WRITF (PNTR* 1014) 

ERR  =  1. 

GO  TO  101 

220  WRITE (PNTR*1015) 

ERR  =  1. 
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GO  TO  101 

230  W»ITeiP»iTR*  10161 
EPfi  = 

GO  TO  dQJ 

240  Wf»lTEJPMT9*i017l 
£°R  =  1. 

GO  TO  101 

20  CONTINUE 

C  PITTI*eG£»  COMPRESSIVE  MODE 
WfoiTEIPWTR*  10211 
WITE(PNT8.  10221 
CALL  CLASTfCRMDP) 

C  »ITTI»1GER  TENSILE  MODE 
WRITE IPNTR*  10211 
IWlTrtPSJTR*  10231 
CALL  CLASfF fRWQMJ 
C  »ITTfN6fH  MIXED  MODE 
OO  21  1=1 •  NPOST 

21  DIAMCI1  =  AMIM1  CRMDPC T1 *RM0H<I1 1 
WRITE CPMT»«  1021 1 

WRITE !PMTR*  10241 
CALL  CLAGIECDIAMl 
CALL  EXIT 
C 
C 

1000  FORMAT (ICAR) 

1001  F«lRMAT!IfS.9E8.01 

100?  FORMAT flHl.llH  INPUT  OATA.10X.10A8  ✓/! 

1003  FORMAT (SX.  9H  GFOM£TPY/15X*3H  G=*F3.0/!?X.6H  PMAX=«F5.0*3H  CM/ 

1  14X.4H  PO=*F5«0*3H  CM/20X.I3.6H  ZONES/ 

210X.7H  ppriw=.F5.1/10X.8H  FREESU=.F5.1//1 
C 

100*  FORMAT C5X . 17H  FORCING  FUNCTION/20X.7H  PMAX  =«E10.3*5H  MRAP/ 

1  20X.7H  ALPH  =*£10.3«12H  PER  MIC.SEC/23X*4HX0  =.F5.2.3H  CM/ 

2  10X.18H  INPUT  TIME  STEP  =  *F1 0.2.  7H  MICSEC/20X.7H  BETA  =. 

3  E10.3.12H  PER  MIC  SEC/23X*4H  A  =  E10.3/23X*4H  R  =  E10.3//1 
C 

1005  FORMAT (5X.20H  MATERIAL  PR0PERTIES/15X.10H  DENSITY  =.F6.3*  6H  GM/CC 

1  /15X.17H  YOUNGS  MODULUS  =*E10.3*  5M  MB AR/ 1 6X * 1 6HP0I SSONS  RA 
2TIO  =.F7.3/15X.19H  DAMPING  CONSTANT  =*F10.3/15X.20H  ULTIMATE  STRFN 
3GTH  =*£10.3*  5H  MBAR/15X.19H  TENSILE  STRENGTH  =*E10.3.  5H  MPAR//) 

C 

1006  FORMAT C5X.22H  COMINUTION  PARAMETERS/15X.26H  SPECIFIC  SURFACE  ENERG 
1Y  =.E10.3/15X.23H  RITTINGER  EFFICIENCY  =  F6.3/15X.22H  VOLUME  SHAPF 

2  FACTOR  =  F6.4/15X.18H  BOND  WORK  INDEX  =  E10.3/ 

315X.7H  SHAPA=.F6.4*/1SX*8H  0IAHIN=*E1C,3*/15X.8H  SIZRAT=,E1 0.3/ 
315X.6H  JMAX=.I2.  /38H  NOTES  FOR  THE 

■»  FOLLOWING  COMPUTED  DATA/5X.18H  R  =  POSITION  CCH1/5X.34H  PHD  =  RJT 
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4TISW  OIKFPISIM  (Oil/5X«31l-  9*0  =  BOM)  «€**>  DIMENSION  (CM)/’ 

5S».3?H  9KTIX  P  IMPLIES  COMPRESSION  /5*«32M  SUFFIX  M  IMPLIES  TEN 
6SI0M  /5X-26**  P8  =  MEAN  OVERSTRESS  «ttM}/SX«31H  TB  =  PUR  AT  I O 

7M  OF  OV0»STPESSING/41M  ALL  VARIABLES  APE  SCALAR  POINT  FUNCTIONS//) 
C 

1007  format t ism  pulk  modulus  =«Elt.3«  sh  m*ab/««h  sound  speed  =  fio.3« 

1  10**  CM/MICSEC/21H  COMPUTED  TINE  STEP  =  E1P-4-  7«  NICSEC) 

c 

2004  FORMAT  (lMl/IGH  COM  I  WHOM  DATA,l«AS//7x,  lhtt.l3X.4>*NfW>.l«Y.4»«KnP. 
)  9X«SM  RMQM*  9X.5H  BllW«llX«3iP9PtllXt3MTN>«llX«3tPfiM,lll, 

2  3KT8M) 

C 

3009  FORMAT (9F14.4) 

3010  FORMAT (1M1/33H  PRESSURE (POSITION*TIME)  (M*)AP) *10AB//5OX*14M  TIME 
1  (NICSEC) ) 

C 

1011  FORMAT  (10A.10EU  .3) 

101?  FORMAT (F7.3.3X*10E1 1.3) 

*013  FORMATfSH  R1 

101 A  FORMAT (1«H  ERROR  IN  GEOMETRY) 

1015  F0»MAT(26H  ERROR  IN  FORCING  FUNCTION) 

1016  FORMAT (29H  ERROR  IN  MATERIAL  PROPERTIES) 

1017  FORMAT (31H  ERROR  IN  COMINUTION  PARAMETERS) 

1018  FORMAT (1H1/31H  ABSORBED  ENERGY  DENSITY  (MBAR) .10A8//5OX.16H  TIME 
1  (MICSEC1) 

1019  FORMAT (lHl/*  CU«UL  ENERGY  DENS  ABSORBED  IN  COMPRESS  **10Afl 
1//50X**TTME  CNICSEC)  *  I 

1920  FORMAT I IhI/*  CUMUL  ENERGY  DENS  ABSORBED  IN  TENSION  **10A8 
1//5GX**  TIME  (MICSEC)*) 

1021  FORMAT !*l*i 

1022  FORMAT!*  RITTINGES  COMPRESSIVE  MODE  SIZE  CLASSIFICATION*/) 

1023  FORMAT!*  RITTINGER  TENSILE  MODE  SIZE  CLASSIFICATION  */) 

102*  FORMAT!*  RITTINGER  MIXED  MODE  STZE  CLASSIFICATION  */J 

1025  FORMAT ! 1h  *I2*3X*4E11.3J 

1026  FORMAT !lHl/17H  GALIN  SPALL  DATA*1PAS//2X*1HJ*7X*4HR! J) *5X.6HGAL!J> 
1 «5X»GHTAP!J1 «5X*6HPAR ! J) | 

END 
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PBiCTION  IWfSSIPtTl 

c 

(MN  Pi(U.«LPi«<!ICTA.A«6i0«XetRttDR.0TtCP«9 

c 

OELT  =  T  -  P7CF 

wsess  =  e. 

IFCOCLT.lT.O.y  RETURN 

t m  =  1. 

IFCG.NC.O.)  TOP  =  IPI/IRI*R1 1**6 
FAC  =  PMAX»EXP<-P/iXO«Q») 

PRESS  =  FAC*TOR*  t  A*£XP  f— JM.P*i*C€LT  1  -  P«E*P  <H3FTA*DCLTJ  » 

RETURN 

END 


SUBROUTINE  CLASfF'OIAM) 

aymm  PMAI.ILPHifETA«AtG*O*X0«RC«IM.DTfCP«l9 
CWM  JGh  R«  N70W*  OfAHln*  SIZRAT*  SHtPA.  SH*PV«  JWAX 
DIMENSION  7  VOL  (4,11,  ZSIPF(41)«  DIAMC1).  «(4]).  SIZC501, 
1FCVOL<SO)«  FCSI1PI50I 
INTEGER  PNTP.CRflR 
PwTR  =  6 
NPOST  =  NZ0N»1 

C  INITIALIZE  RELATIVE  FRACTURED  VOLUME  AND  PARTICLE  SURFACE  AREA 
VOLF  =  0. 

FSUR  =  0. 

WRITE IPNTR.2003I 
09  10  I =?.  NPOST 

C  CALCULATE  PFLATIVE  VOLUME  OF  EACH  ZONE 
ZVOLT  =  PCU**I6-R(I— 1  J**TG 
7V0LUI  =  ZVOLI 
C  HAS  ZONE  FRACTURED 

IFCDIAM(I)  .GE.  1.E10J  SO  TO  10 

C  IF  SO  ADD  ITS  VOLUME  AND  PARTICLE  SURFACE  TO  FRACTURED  TOTALS 
VOLF= VOLF  *Z VOL I 

ZSURF  f 1 1  =  IZVOLI*SHAPA) / CSHAPV*DI AM ( I) } 

FSUR=FSUP*ZSURF  C I ) 

WRITE fPNTP.20011  I*  RID*  ZV0L(I)«  V01  F •  ZSURFCIJ*  FSUR 
10  CONTINUE 
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C  SIZE  CLASSES 

OIARAT  =ISIZRATJ**.3333 
00  29  J=]«JHAX 

20  SlZ«J)=9lAMIIf*  <DIARAT)**<J-1) 

c  initialize  cvm*.ative  volume  amo  surface 

.CVOL  =  0. 

CS3JR  =  o. 

•PlTf  fP*TR«2002) 

UOI?F(PIITR.?00«) 

00  AO  J=1«JWAX 

c  initialize  volume  *no  surface  in  class  j 
volj  =  o. 

Stf3J  =  o. 

SIZE  =  SIZCJ1- 

C  Finn  ZONES  THAT  PASS  SIEVE  J 

00  30  1=?*  HPOST 
IF  (QIAHCII  .GT.  SIZE)  GO  TO  30 
C  AIM)  VOLwRf  «N0  SURFACE  TO  CLASS  J 
VOLJ  =  VOLJ  ♦  ZVOL'I) 

S'JRJ  =  SURJ  *  ZSURFII) 

30  CONTINUE 

C  CUMULATE  VOLUME  AMO  SURFACE 
CVOL  =  VOLJ 

CSU»  =  SURJ 

C  NORMALIZE  CUHVOL  AND  SURFACE 
FCVOLCJ)  CVOL/VOLF 
FCSURfJ)  =  CSUR/FSUR 

WRITE CPNTR*  2001)  J*SIZE«CVOL*CSUR*FCVOL f J) •FCSUR ( J) 
AO  CONTINUE 

2001  FORMAT C3X*  12*  St3X*lPlE10,3) ) 

2002  FORMAT (*1*) 

2003  FORMAT  C  *  ZONE  RADIUS  RVOLUME  CUM  V0»  RSURFACE 

2004  FORMAT f  *  CLASS  SIZE  CUMRVOL  CUMRSURF  FCUMVOL 

RFTURN 

ENO 


CUMSIIPF**/) 

FCUMSURF**/; 
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